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66 HE Universal Exposition of 1900 

should be the philosophy and 
synthesis of the century; it should have at 
once grandeur, grace and beauty; it should 
reflect the bright genius of France; it 
should demonstrate that to-day, as in the 
past, we are in the van of progfess; it 
should honor the century and the Repub- 
lic, and show to the world that we are the 
worthy sons of the men of 1789.”’ 

In these patriotic and rather pompous 
phrases M. Picard, the Commissioner- 
General, foreshadows the glory of the 
great spectacle of 1900. Both he and his 
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colleagues are rich in prediction. One of 
them estimates that from the provinces of 
France and from abroad sixty million 
visitors will come to Paris. It seems 
almost incredible. It would be a migra- 
tion of nations. And yet it is possible 
that the figures are not wholly fantastic. 
Over thirty-two million visitors came up to 
Paris for the Exposition of 1889. There 
will be no exaggeration, perhaps, in assum- 
ing that over forty millions will be drawn 
to Paris by the huge spectacle that is now 
being prepared on both banks of the Seine. 
The imagination boggles at figures like these 
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4 
—if I may use a sound Shakesperean 
phrase. The mere question of feeding 


such a multitude is one that could be 
solved by no other city in the world. 
Everywhere new hotels and apartment- 
houses are going up; the streets are a 
chaos of new tram-lines and underground 
railways; and Paris is in every way making 
ready for the millions of men and money 
that will come to her from every quarter 
of the globe. Perhaps the statement is 
more impressive in the words of M. Picard. 
‘*Paris,’’ he said, with an epic gesture, 
‘‘offers her grandiose hospitality to the 
world. ’’ 

At the moment all is chaos. Hour 
after hour and mile after mile you may 
wander through a wilderness—desolate as 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


The old Palais d*Industrie has been torn 
down. From the superb palaces of the 
Champs Elysées, a broad avenue runs to 
the Esplanade des Invalides. It is, I 
believe, the finest perspective in Europe. 
On either side the white buildings tower, 
with facades fantastically chiseled; then, 
you see the new Bridge of Alexander HI., 
with its groups of ramping Pegasi; and 
farther on, across the river, the avenue 
widens again between the shining palaces 
and ends suddenly at the golden dome that 
covers the ashes of Napoleon. As yet the 
great palace of the Champs Elysées is 
cumbered with scaffolding; only dimly can 
you disentangle the architectural beauty— 
white, severe, Greek—of its facade and 
the immense curve of the dome. This 











THE BRIDGE OF 


that toward Diblath—of stone and mortar. 
On either bank of the Seine, from the 
Pont de la Concorde to the Pont d‘léna, 
stretches the new city of pleasure—mon- 
strous buildings of stone and brick; gro- 
tesque skeletons of iron and wood, which 
are, in time, to be covered with white 
skins of stucco and _ stall; half-formed 
palaces and pavilions, domes and towers. 
And wherever you go you hear the noise 
of hammers, the shouts of workmen, the 
ceaseless bustle of work. Already the 
buildings are far more advanced than were 
those of 1889 at a similar period. 
the unforeseen happens, the work will be 
finished before the date set for the open- 
ing of the Exposition. 


Unless 


ALEXANDER III. 


building is to be the home of the fine arts. 
Facing it is the smaller palace where the 
objets d'art will be housed. To many 
visitors this will be the center of the Ex- 
In the way of an art exhibition 
nothing so complete has ever been at- 
tempted. It will be a review of French 
art through the ages—of all that has been 
done in painting and sculpture, in decora- 
tive art, and in those minor arts in which 
France has always led the world. 

Crossing the new Pont Alexandre III.— 
for perhaps a little journey through this 
wilderness of brick and mortar may give 
you the clearest idea of the general plan 
of the Exposition—crossing, then, the new 
bridge, you find yourself among the houses 


position. 
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6 THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


of industry and the handicrafts. To the 
right along the river-bank stretch the 
pavilions of all nations. The first is that 
of Italy, its Gothic spires and windows 
summoning faint recollections of St. Mark’s 
at Venice; then comes the mosque-like 
edifice of Turkey, and, third, the national 
building of the United States. A _ bit 
farther up the river is the palace of Spain, 
so that the United States stands—like a 
good deed in a naughty world—between 
the outworn civilizations of Europe and 
Asia. The building speaks for itself. It 
is being erected according to the plans of 


of progress—a symbol which is effective 
enough in spite of its lack of novelty. 
The interior arrangement will be—-for as 
yet the building is a mere gaunt skeleton 
—very simple. Under the dome there is 
to be a great circular hall, decorated with 
historical paintings, and circled by three 
open balconies. The main hall will contain 
reception-rooms for the different states, 
while the second and third floors will be 
—to use Adjunct-Commissioner Wood- 
de 


’ 


ward’s happy phrase—le ‘‘home’ 
l’Amé¢ricain 3 Paris. 
The four American annexes are scattered — 








Mr. Charles Atherton Coolidge, of New 
York, and M. Morin-Goustiaux, a_ well- 
known French architect. Mr. George B. 
Post, of New York, figures as consulting 
architect. In general the building bears 
a remote resemblance to Grant’s tomb. 
The notable features are the huge dome, on 
which a bronze eagle perches, and the 
porch which opens on the Seine. This 
porch, a sort of miniature arc-de-triomphe, 
contains an equestrian statue of Washington 
and is surrounded by a quadriga, repre- 
senting the Goddess of Liberty in the car 











THE TROCADERO PALACE. 


over the grounds from the quinconces of 
the Invalides to far-away Vincennes. At 
the present time these buildings are only 
slightly advanced, but the architectural 
plans promise both utility and a certain 
measure of beauty. 

But he would be an absurd American— 
patriotic rather than wise—who should 
come to Paris to study American exhibits. 
And so, continuing your promenade, you 
pass down the line of national buildings as 
far as the Pont de l’Alma. Here, recross- 
ing the river to the right bank, you reach 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 7 


the most interesting of all the white halls, 
that of the Social Economy Congresses. 
The building is at once sober and majestic, 
a fit home for savants. Already a long 
series of meetings has been arranged. It 
is impossible to do more than indicate a 
few of the most important. Thus an early 
congress, under the presidency of M. 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, will discuss insti- 
tutions for the intellectual and moral de- 
velopment of workingmen; Doctor Brou- 
ardel will preside over the congress of 
hygiene; there will be discussions of public 
charity, of workmen's dwellings, of coép- 
erative associations, of the apprentice 
system, and, finally, a discussion of **pub- 
lic or private initiative’? which will bring 


prominent workers and thinkers of Europe 
and America will be seen and heard at 
these gatherings. Quite notable, and 
decidedly agreeable, is the statement that 
German students and savants will be well 
to the front in the congress—perhaps, after 
all, the ‘‘grandiose hospitality’’ of France 
is her best revanche. 

In addition to discussions of theory, 
there will be scores of minor congresses, 
dealing with almost every possible subject, 
from literature and the stage to baking 
and dried fruits, alpinism and the abuse of 
tobacco, deaf-mutes and the tariff, medicine 
and colonization, silver and syndicates. 


Of course, not every one will visit the 





up the entire sys- 
tem of state inter- 
vention. In all 
there will be one 
hundred and five 


















of these meetings 
for congressional 
discussion. From 
June ist until Oc- 
tober 1st every 
date is filled. It 
is not too much to 
say that during 
these four months 
almost ali the 
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Exposition with the Athenian 
purpose of instructing hims«lf 
in new theories. Fortunately, 
the plan of the grounds is 
such that one may pass read- 
ily from grave to gay. A few 
steps above the Hall of Social 
Economy, and on the same 
side of the river, is one of the 
clous of the Exposition, a re- 
construction of Old Paris. 
These gabled houses, quaint 
towers and old churches, 
overhanging the river, give 
you the impression of an un-~ 
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known Venice. It was through such streets 
as these that Villon went singing—in such an 
old dark house the monk of Chinon plotted, 
rather timidly, for the Reformation. Old 
restaurants and wine-shops, where you may 
dine as in the long ago; old shops where 
you may buy antique odds and ends; stage- 
plays, singers, dancers, all of the medieval 
sort, will serve to make Vieux Paris a very 
enjoyable anachronism. 

If you continue your walk along the right 
bank of the Seine, you will come to the 
Trocadero with its gardens. Here a vast 
extent of ground is given up to the French 
and foreign colonies and their characteristic 
amusements. The Japanese palace of fine 
arts, Chinese pagodas, tea-houses and 
bazaars, Javanese dance-houses, grim ex- 
hibits of Siberia and Russian Asia, a model 
of the Kremlin of Moscow, a reconstitution 
of Andalusia in the time of the Moors, 
fantasies from Algiers and Tunis, from 
Cochin China and Cambodia, a farm of 
Boers from the Transvaal, a réplique of 
the Imperial gardens of Japan—it would 
require all M. Picard’s sentimental rhetoric 
even to catalogue these wonders. 

From the colonial section the Pont 
d’Iéna will take you to the Champ de Mars 
—to the Eiffel tower and the mechanical 
section of the Exposition. To your right, 
as you cross the bridge, is the long wooden 
palace devoted to forestry, fisheries and 
the chase, and on the left, the building 
given up to the exhibits of the merchant 
marine. Keeping to the right of the Eiffel 
tower, and following the Avenue de Suffren, 
you pass palace after palace—that of 
Education and the Liberal Arts, that of 
Transportation and Civil Engineering, that 
of Chemical Industries, that of Electricity, 
and, finally, the big Agricultural building 
with its model farms and gardens. Of 
course, you will remember that all this 
hangs still in the dim future. At present 
you will see only the yellow lines of scaffold- 
ing and the white clouds of mortar-dust— 
picturesque enough against the blue Pari- 
sian sky, but demanding an undue effort of 
imagination. And what is true of one 
side of the Champ de Mars is true of the 
other. Machinery Hall is an iron cage. 
The Hall of Textiles is a mere wraith of what 
it will be. The Hall of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy is half finished, and very grim it 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 9 


looks in its nakedness, with blotches of 
stucco and red paint. And yet behind and 
through and beyond the ragged incomplete- 
ness of the present you can divine the 
White City of the future—that City of 
the World’s Delight. 

Following the route I have suggested, 
you have made a tour of the Exposition 
and you have seen, casually enough to be 
sure, the general plan of the grounds and 
buildings. 


The officials and various committees of 
the Exposition have borne clearly in mind 
that in 1900 they are to celebrate the 
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the catalogue. It is almost encyclopedic. 
It contains not only an account of the ex- 
hibits, but as well a historical and statistical 
record of all the crafts, arts and industries. 
Its perusal is a liberal education, and a 
technical one as well. As the catalogues 
will appear at intervals during the coming 
winter, it will be possible to study them 
in advance—a matter that the far-seeing, 
philosophical visitor will not neglect. 

The amount of space allotted to the 
various nations is a criterion rather of 
French friendliness, than of any definite 
knowledge of the nature and value of the 
exhibits. The United States has been 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 


achievements of the century. Thus almost 
all the exhibits will be presented in a his- 
torical light. Beside the latest electrical 
car, for example, will stand the old dili- 
gence that traveled the white roads of 
France a hundred years ago; Germany 
will send a ‘‘retrospective military ex- 
hibit,’’ displaying all the phases of army 
organization since the Napoleonic wars— 
this in addition to the reproduction of the 
Deutsches Haus which was seen at Chicago; 
Italy will be represented by a hundred 
years of art—in a word, the exhibits will 
be what the French call lecons de choses. 

I have seen a few preliminary pages of 


given almost as much space as she has 
asked for, and Mr. Ferdinand Peck, the 
Commissioner-General, has not been over- 
modest. Germany, on the other hand, 
will have less than an acre. As for little 
Switzerland, her exhibits will be scattered 
among those of more prosperous and less 
modest nations. In place of a national 
building, she will have a snug chalet at 
the foot of the Eiffel tower, where, with 
true Swiss thrift, she will sell milk and 
cheese and chocolate. Austria has a hand- 
some national pavilion, the upper stories 
of which will be arranged as a sort of 
hostelry. There is an admirable purpose 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


behind this ar- 
rangement. In 
Austria there 
are scores of 
technical and 
industrial 
schools, sup- 
ported by the 
state. The 
government 
has decided to 
send the pro- 
fessors, in- 
structors and 
a few chosen 
pupils of these 
schools for a 
fortnight’s so- 
journ in Paris 
during the Ex- 
position, de- 
fraying all ex- 
penses. It 
seems to me 
that this is 
something at 
once new and 
admirable in 
educational 
methods. Also 
praiseworthy 
is the action 
of the Austri- 
an government 
in subvention- 
ing the famous 
choral associa- 
tion of Vien- 
na, the Schu- 
bertbund, for 
a series of con- 
certs here, dur- 
ing the month 
of July. The 
Englishsection 
—at least so 
far as the Pari- 
sians know at 
present—will 
be strongest in 
the sports and 
armaments of 
land and sea; 
that industrial 
England will 


be well represented goes without saying. 

By way of parenthesis, I may say there 
promises to be an immense interest in 
bicycles, and especially in automobiles and 
the various new road-machines. M. Paul 
Rousseau, the secretary of this department, 
has furnished me with the projected pro- 
gram of the most important events. Prizes 
aggregating one hundred thousand francs 
will be awarded. The Grand Prix for 
bicycles, for which the first prize is six 
thousand dollars, is set for September 8, 
1900—a Sunday, I may remark. Through- 
out the succeeding week there will be 
contests in speed and distance for road- 
wagons of all kinds. 

The exhibits of the Oriental nations will 
be more in the nature of spectacles than 
lessons. Thus from Tonkin and Cochin 
China there will come pagodas, native 
houses and bazaars. The great Chinese 
pagoda near Saigan is to be reproduced 
near the Trocadero. The Cambodians of 
the good King Norodom will duplicate the 
grotesqueries of the Pnomqui. Siam will 
send her dancing-girls, and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad his idols. (‘‘Let us take a 
walk down Fleet street!’’ said an apocry- 
phal Doctor Johnson; better still, come to 
Paris and take a walk round the world— 
and rub elbows, as it were, with the uni- 
verse. ) 


It is difficult—how difficult I did not 
imagine until I found myself adrift in a 
welter of facts, half-facts and impressions 
—to classify the thousand and one schemes 
of the Exposition Universelle. At last, 
however, I hit upon a theory of classifica- 
tion. It is a threefold exposition, then: 
first of causes, and this has a historical 
importance; second, of facts and affairs of 
the present; third 





and this is opening 
the door of the future—it is an exposition 
of conclusions, of guesses more or less apt 
at what our civilization may be in the 
years to come. I admit that this classifi- 
cation has a certain far-fetched air, and 
yet without something of the sort it is 
almost impossible to grasp even the out- 
line of this gigantic show. This exposition 
of the past you will see through infinite 
retrospects of art and industry; that of the 
present will leap at you—if I may use a 
Gallic phrase—from the factories and 
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SMALL PALACE 


workshops, buildings devoted to the actual 
accomplishments of the hour. 

And the exposition of the future? 

That you will find in the Palace -of 
Social Economy-—you will disentangle it 
from the hundred congresses and the inter- 
national debates—you will see it darkly 
across the unrealized ideals in every depart- 
ment of human activity. It is this future 
that the wise men of Austria are coming to 
find. There on the Cours de la Reine the 
interests and aspirations and opinions of 
all the schools of thought will seethe and 
lighten. Another center of thought and 
debate—and one quite as important—will 
be across the river. 

If you were one of the thirty-two million 
who made the pilgrimage to Paris in 1889, 
you have not forgotten the Palais des Arts 
Libéraux, which stood on the Champ de 
Mars. Almost on the same Champ-de- 
Martial spot stands the new building, 
which bears the rather pompous name of 
the Palace of Letters, Sciences and Arts. 
Under its Gothic roof will be gathered 
everything that belongs to intellectual 
labor, everything that has to do with 


OF FINE ARTS 


education and culture, and, as well, the 
instruments and general processes of letters, 
science and art. Here, for instance, the 
student of pedagogy will have before his 
eyes all kinds of school organizations, plans 
of buildings, models of school-rooms, and 
all kinds of statistics. This exhibit is at 
the moral antipodes of the art exhibit in 
the stately palace of the Elysian Fields. 
Its aim is—not to show how perfect may 
be the accomplishments of art, how well 
wrought the bronze, how well painted the 
canvas—but to display everything from 
the viewpoint of its utility: not the art of 
printing, but the best modes of printing; 
not marvelous color-schemes, but the best 
methods of applying color. It is to this 
section that you must go to study the 
latest achievements in typography and 
photography; it is here you will find the 
latest instruments of precision, of medicine 
and surgery; here, too, that you may take 
account of the intellectual average of the 
various nations. 


If by an inadvertence—that pitfall of the 
serious intellect-—I have laid excessive 





GRAND PALACE OF FINE ARTS. 
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stress upon the intellectual side of the 
Exposition, I would not have you go away 
with the impression that Paris will be 
other than Paris in 1900. It was Robert 
Louis Stevenson's contention that nothing 
should be so much a man’s business as his 
amusement. In Paris that is a proverb. 
To-day, as in Rabelais’s day, the Parisians 
prefer ‘‘the fiddler or the mules with: bells’’ 
to the preacher. And fantasy has wrecked 
itself in the attempt to provide amusements 
for visitors to the Exposition and lend an 
air anything but melancholy to the obse- 
quies of the century. The Commissioners 
have dismissed some of the most fantastic 
projects, notably that of a mammoth 
brewery and ‘a bar of corresponding size— 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


imagination of other pleasure-loving French- 
men has suggested a pavilion built of the 
bones in the Catacombs, and the natural- 
ization in the waters of the Seine of-—— 
crocodiles. These plans are still in the air 
and probably they will remain there. The 
old heroes of Paris may sleep in peace, 
troubled only by the casual visitor to the 
Catacombs. As for crocodiles, I believe 
they have deserted even the Nile. Were it 
not for the enterprise of the tourist agen- 
cies there would be no more crocodiles— 
only their tears. 

It may be that a practical word will not 
be inopportune. In the first place, then. 
the American legend that Europe is cheap 
may as well be laid aside for 1900. In 




















ELECTRICITY BUILDING. 


a project which would have made the 
Exposition a symbol of triumphant alco- 
holism. The other projects are divided 
between the colossal and the macabre 
That spidery monster, the Eiffel tower, has 
already given birth to a number of prodi- 
gies, of which the most striking is the 
Great Wheel. Riding on this you may 
attain the unexpected felicity of being 
seasick four hundred feet above the sea- 
level. Among other gigantic toys are a 
huge umbrella, a subterranean restaurant 
lit with Bengal fire, a map of France in 
jasper mosaic, a monumental chimney, a 
Swiss village, a réplique of Venetian palaces 
and canals, a moving panorama of the 
world, and many others. The macabre 


general I believe that prices will be a 
shade higher everywhere than they were in 
1889. The average tourist will not go far 
amiss if he reckons his expenditures on the 
basis of what he spent at the World's Fair 
in Chicago a few years ago. 

The Commissioners have just decided 
that cameras may be taken into the Ex- 
position at a cost of ten cents each. If, 
however, you wish to photograph works 
of sculpture or painting, objets d’art and 
the like, you will find it necessary to 
procure special permits from exhibitors. 
Finally, tickets of admission will be sold 
singly or en bloc, and it is probable that 
they will be on sale in the chief cities of 
the United States. 
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By permission cf the New York Fournal. From a photograph. 











ON THE REVIEWING STAND. 





- HE theatrical part 
of a triumph as 
managed in the 
metropolis of 
America in the 
year a.pD. 1899, 
is scarcely to be regarded as coming 
well up to the standards of the Romans 
in the year 189 B.c. The New York 
aldermen do not quite take the place 
of the magistrates and the Senate of Rome 
who led the solemn processions B.c. Nor 
do a few Filipino billy-goats, marked ¢s 
mascots, answer as substitutes for the ten 
thousand prisoners driven in the Roman 
processions to certain death, when they 
should reach the steps of the Capitol— 
to the great pleasure and delight of 
the populace. Nor are modern landau 
and the gold-laced collar of the Ad- 
miral lounging back on cushioned seat 
other than the poorest substitutes for the 
war-chariot with its four prancing steeds 
abreast, the Triumphator clad in flowing 
robes of purple and gold, borrowed from 
the wardrobe of the Capitoline god Jupiter, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SPECTACLES. 


while behind tramped the victorious legions 
shouting ‘‘Io Triumphe!’’ or singing the 
scurrilous songs of the camp. 

No. Our little imitations of the ancients 
are very weak compared with spectacles 
described in the chronicles of Rome. 
But if the modern land spectacle is drawn 
somewhat tamely and lacks in coloring 
and in action, it must be confessed that 
the Roman sea triumph was a puny affair 
in comparison with the naval parade of to- 
day. The trireme galley was tiny in com- 
parison with the modern battle-ship, and 
the pond in the arena of the amphitheater is 
not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the grand stretch of waters beginning 
at Hell Gate, sweeping down under the 
great bridge, around the guns of Gov- 
ernor’s Island and up into the noble 
expanse of the Hudson river to Grant’s 
Tomb. 

Nowhere in Rome could have been seated 
more than a tenth part of the million spec- 
tators who lined the high banks of the 
Hudson to view the passing of cruiser and 


armor-clads. The bridge of the battle- 
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14 ANCIENT AND MODERN SPECTACLES. 


ship constituted a point of display much 
beyond even the four-horse chariot. 

If we are to compare ourselves with the 
early peoplesof history, it must be in the ways 
of peace and not those of barbaric splendor. 
In the latter line they have probably dis- 
counted all that may be done and will 
continue to outclass us for time to come. 

Even the exhibitions by the two or 
three pairs of prize-fighters whom the poli- 


butchery. Later on it became fashionable 
to have no less than one hundred pairs of 
gladiatorial contestants. We have no such 
extensive classes of prisoners, slaves or even 
criminals for use in this direction. But the 
Romans were not particular about the source 
of supply. When wars were a little un- 
favorable, as is ours in the Philippines just 
now, and the necessary number of captives 
was not forthcoming, they passed a law 
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Photograph by T. K. Hastings. 
ticians put up in the Coney Island arena 
for the amusement of their constituents, 
are not comparable to the shows which the 
populace of Rome furnished for the delec- 
tation of the public. As early as 174 


B.c. Titus Flaminius, with a keen idea of 
the honor due to his deceased father, cele- 
brated that father’s obsequies by a three 
days’ gladiatorial exhibition in which 
seventy-four gladiators were put up for 
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subjecting their people to gladiatorial serv- 
ices for very minor offenses so that the pub- 
lic amusement should not be curtailed. 

It was the same then as it is now. 
They loved success and cheered it. 

Thus it came about that when Dewey 
started home the nation that had been 
worshiping him at long distance began to 
lay plans to do some worshiping at first- 
hand, and the remarkable demonstrations, 
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By permission of the New York Sunday World, from photo- 
graph by staf photographer. Copyright, 1899, by the 
ress Publishing Co., N. Y. 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
beginning with those two days in New 
York-—demonstrations that have been and 
Here was a 
flesh-and-blood hero, a hero of the 
not proud and vainglorious, but 
a common-sense, level-headed hero; an 
unfrilled, unfurbelowed, modest hero: a 
fighting hero—Dewey ! 

The red_ blood The 
money-grabber, the commerce-bound, the 
business-blind, the study-stunted, the re- 
ligion-calmed—none of these is too anemic 
to thrill when the fighter comes. 

It is the red blood—the brute in us, if 
you will, but the brute is there. 

The flag is the fetish of a nation. The 
flag Underlying all 
is the desire to see that flag maintained, 
that power victorious. The fighter is the 
man for the multitude: to-day Sullivan— 
to-morrow Dewey. However great a dip- 
lomatic victory, it does not bring a lump 
to the throat. However masterly a triumph 
in statesmanship, it does not start the 
The fight and the fighter 


are to come—were planned. 
real, 
people ; 


predominates. 


presupposes power. 


pulses leaping. 
are the idols. 





MODERN SPECTACLES. 


Dewey was the fighter who won. 

Those two days in New York were 
unique, when the Empire state and the 
metropolis joined hands to give greeting 
to the Admiral. Men who have given 
thought to such things say that-never before 
were sO many people gathered together in 
this country on any similar occasion, and 
that on few days, if any, in the world’s his- 
tory have the crowds equaled New York's 
in size or enthusiasm. 

When the war-ships paraded from the 
anchorage at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
up through the bay and up .the 
to Grant's Tomb, the resting-place of 
the hero who was Dewey's predecessor in 
the expressed national affections, every rod 
from the Battery for seven miles up was 
The scene was the same on the 


river 


crowded. 


New Jersey side, from Jersey City to a 
point opposite the Tomb. 
sands stood on the cliffs. 

The parade was impressive. 
part 


Countless thou- 


It showed 


the people a of their navy. It 

















By permission of the New York Sunday World, from photo- 
graph by staff photographer. ¢ pyright, 1899, by the 
Pre Publishing ~V 
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THE NAVAL PARADE PASSING THE BATTERY. 
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From a Photograph. Copyright, 1899, by ¥.C Hemment 


SHAKING HANDS WITH POLICEMEN. 


was a marine spectacle of such magni- 
tude that it did not have its real effect 
until it had been thought over in the light 
of the navy-building events that made it 
possible. But, impressive as it was, the 
people who saw it, the people who owned it, 


were ten thousand times more impressive. 


Still, it remained for the land parade to 
evoke the greatest enthusiasm. Land 
parades come closer home. You can get 
nearer to the spectacle. So it was that 
the miles of streets—Riverside drive, 
Seventy-second street, Central Park West, 
Fifty-ninth street and Fifth avenue—were 








By permission of the New York Fourna From a photograph 


THE ADMIRAL REVIEWING THE PARADE. 
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From a photograph. Copyright, 1899. by ¥. C. Hemment 
THE GRAND STAND FACING THE REVIEWING STAND. 


packed from curb to wall—crowded, 
choked, jammed, congested—with . none 
can say how many Americans. It was a 
lane with cheering human walls, seven 
miles long on each side—fourteen miles 
of men, women and children, red, white 
and blue, brilliant beyond compare, mass 
after mass of shouting patriots. 

There was much to see on those two 
days. All the types-of ships in the navy 
went up the river—battle-ships, cruisers 
armored and unarmored, gunboats, torpedo- 
boats, with one or two wooden-walled 
relics of the old navy. There were army 
transport-ships, a hundred of the palatial 
steam-yachts in which the rich men of the 
East find pleasure, police-boats, tugs, dis- 
patcl.-boats, fire-boats, excursion steamers, 
and all sorts of other craft, from ferry-boats 
to ice scows, brick-schooners, and oyster- 
sloops that ply up and down the Hudsor 
and out along the sound. There were 
salutes, and flags thicker than forest leaves, 
bunting literally by the mile, and the din 
of whistles and the shriek of sirens. There 
were balloons and kites bearing flags, and 
‘*Welcome Dewey!’’ legends and pictures 
of the Admiral by the hundred thousand. 
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And at night the blossoming of multi- 
colored electric lights on the yachts and 
war-ships and the whole sky incarnadined 
with bombs and rockets and red-fire. 

And in the land parade the sights were 
no less interesting. Dewey passed by fol- 
lowed by his captains; then Sampson and 
Schley, and Miles, the head of the army, 
and civic and political dignitaries by 























By permission of the New York Sunday World, from photo- 
graph by staf photographer. Copyright, 1899, by the 
Press Publishing C . 





THE ADMIRAL AND THE GOVERNOR ON THE ‘‘OLYM- 
PIA'S*’ QUARTER-DECK, 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN SPECTACLES. 


jackies from the ‘‘Olympia’’—the men 
who fired when Gridley was ready; trim 
marines; sturdy engineers; jaunty cavalry 
from the regular establishment; quick- 
firing guns; big siege-guns; light artil- 
lery; governors from many states and 
their staffs; gold-laced officers of militia 
and very businesslike-looking militiamen; 
bands, bands, bands, blaring quicksteps 
that the spectators knew how to whistle ig 
and liked to hear; soldiers just back 
from the Philippines with a torn battle- 
flag; men of the Loyal Legion; semi- 
military societies; volunteer veterans who 
fought against Spain; fifers shrilling the 
music that keeps the feet moving; drum- 
mers beating the martial rat-a-tat-tat; red 
coats, blue coats, gray coats and white, 
and all the pomp and circumstance of war. 
And what of Dewey? 





= — ==S 3 He went through it all just as he went 

hy permission of the New York Sunday World, from photo- through the scenes that made the demon- 
graph by staff photographer. Copyright, 1899. by the He, 7 

ress Publishing Co., N. Y. stration necessary, calmly, quietly and 

eeenye THe APSRGALE OF Veronese. modestly. From the moment he arrived 


the score. There came a detachment of inside Sandy Hook until he left for 
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Foster, Gen. Howard Carroll Wim. McAdov. 


Mayor's Sec. Committ. Sec Richard Croker. Chauncey M. Depew, 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE EN ROUTE TO WELCOME ADMIRAL DEWRY. 
Ry permission of the New York Sunday World, from photograph by staff photograp) Copyright, 1899, by the 
Press Publishing Co., New York 
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From a photograph. Copyright, 1899. by ¥. C. Hemment 
TROOPS APPROACHING THE REVIEWING STAND. 

Washington to become the nation’s guest, shook hands with all who came his way 

his democracy, urbanity and great good and had a word for all. 
sense were acknowledged by everybody. He was appreciative, and profoundly grate- 
Hi He was féted and cheered from morning ful to his countrymen for their welcome. 
until night, attended presentations, stood But there was pathos behind his smile when 
on the ‘‘Olympia’s’’ bridge for hours, stood he said to the reporters on the day of his 
on the reviewing stand for other hours, arrival, ‘‘I became a hero too late in life.”’ 








) Ay permission of the New York Fournal. From a photograph 
ONE OF THE SIEGE-GUNS IN THE PARADE. 
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HOW THE WORLD DANCES. 


By LAURA B. STARR. 


“THE Hindoos claim the art 

of dancing was taught 
to their women by Asparas, 
who followed Krishna when he 
came to earth in the ninth 
avatar. Whether this is true or 
not, it is certain that in the 
East dancing has always been in 
the hands—or feet—of women. 
In India the nautch-girls are 
trained to the profession from 
childhood, and form a distinct 
class, like the geishas of Japan. 
Under native rulers every great 
temple kept its band of danc- 
ing-giris, and Indra’s heaven 
was full of them. 

The nautch-girls represented 
on the friezes of the old temples 
in India triumphantly show that 
not a phase of the serpentine 
dance was unknown to them. 


AN ACROBATIC DANCER. 










































BU TTERFLY-DANCER. 

The nautch-girl of the present day is a grace- 
ful, gazelle-eyed creature enveloped in a 
filmy cloud of black and gold gauze which 
she keeps constantly in motion. She wears 
the fragrant morgee blossom which fills the 
air with a strange scent. It is difficult to 
describe the twisting, writhing, wriggling, 
of these mysterious dancers. They move 
to the sound of the most unearthly forms 
of music, the tom-tom being always the 
chief offender. Sometimes they sing in a 
monotonous and plaintive cadence that only 
adds to the weird, creepy sensation which 
steals over a European seeing them for the 
first time. 

The women called almas and ghawazee 
are, at present, the best-known repre- 
sentatives of the singers and dancers of 
Pharaonic times. They dance the same 
dances, with the same steps and gestures 
that the archeologist finds painted on the 
walls of many an Egyptian tomb. The 
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danse du ventre, as the most familiar figure 
is called, is one of the sights laid down in 
the guide-books for Cairene visitors. In 
making the voyage from Egypt to Chicago 
at the time of the Columbian Exposition, 
it gained the name of ‘‘couchee-couchee, *’ 
and by that appellation it is known in the 
Western world to-day. 

Like all Oriental dancers, the ghawazee 
are bred to the profession from their child- 
hood, and are better skilled than any other 
class of women in all the feminine arts of 
entertainment. They dance in couples, 
usually, and perform at weddings, fétes 


HOW THE WORLD DANCES. 


The dancers of to-day are dressed with 
comparative decency, and the dancing is, 
if not all that one could desire, at least an 
improvement upon the ancient gyrations. 
They cover their bodies, but do not 
conceal them; their decorated skirts are 
ankle-length, but so hung as to leave the 
abdomen with 

exposed. Their dancing consists of a series 
of abdominal gymnastics. Their move- 
ments are slow-measured and gliding; they 
strain, twist and turn themselves without 
grace or dignity. They wear ropes of 


its gauze covering quite 


pearls and long strings of coin, which 


WHIRLING DERVISHES, 


and dinners. They dance in the patio, or 
courtyard, of the Egyptian home; the men 
lounging about smoking narghilis or telling 
their beads, while the ladies of the harem 
look through the latticed windows which 
interpose a barrier between them and the 
outer world. Frequently, at weddings 
there are two sets of them, one dancing in 
the tent for the bridegroom's friends, the 
other performing in the harem before the 
bride and her attendants. 

In Pharaoh ‘s day, the ghawazee wore 
only a girdle about the and the 
figures they danced were most lascivious. 


loins, 


constitute their entire wealth. They were 
the privilege of the old kings and modern 
viceroys, who kept bands of dancing-girls 
to amuse themselves and their friends and 
lavished fortunes upon them. One cele- 
brated for her beauty, the favorite of Said 
Pasha, used to wear two thousand dollars’ 
worth of embroidery and jewelry whenever 
she appeared before his guests. Anciently, 
the almas were learncd women and their 
art had a higher purpose than thé. mere 
amusement of spectators or the gaining of 
money. There is a proverb among them to- 


day which declares that ‘‘singing and 
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A RUSSIAN DANCE. 


dancing without remuneration is like a 
dead body without perfumes. ’’ 

The hula-hulas of Hawaii were court- 
dancers. The hula girls were formerly « 
royal prerogative. Kings and chiefs re- 
tained bands of them, who _ performed 
before them in honor of their gods, It 
was a most honorable calling, and children 
were early initiated into the mysteries of 
the dance, as it required years of training 
to become proficient in the art. The late 
Kalakaua had a famous band of hulas, and 
some of the prettiest native women were 
among the number. No wedding or funeral 
ceremony was thought complete without 
the hula dance. The hula dancer does not 
move her feet from the position first taken, 
hut turns her body from side to side, for- 
ward and backward, in a variety of con- 
tortions, accompanying these movements 
with gestures appropriate to the sentiments 
and emotions she desires to express. She 
wears a skirt of grass reaching only to the 
knees, with a loose bodice without sleeves, 
or a pau, which is a loose garment com- 
posed of five thicknesses of kapa cloth, 
four yards long and one wide; this is 
passed several times around her waist and 
extends below her knees, and is stained 
in a variety of figures with vegetable dyes. 
The hula frequently wears on her ankles 


dogskin buskins which make her look like 
a satyr. She is further decorated with 
bracelets of dogs’ teeth and a necklace of 
whales’ teeth. On her head she wears a 
lei—that is, a garland of flowers, the 
blossoms strung on wire or cord. The 
hulas dance on mats which they tastefully 
decorate with flowers and ferns. The hula 
of to-day dances mostly for coin of the 
realm, given by the curious tourist. 

Much of the dancing in Burma is done 
by amateurs, though those who are destined 
to practise the art are trained from child- 
hood with as much severity as if they were 
destined for professional work. There are 
a few men who perform in dances, but the 
majority are women and girls. One of the 
prettiest dances in the world is the Lil- 
liputian P’way. From thirty to fifty 
girls, ranging from eight to fourteen years 
of age, come to dance before the King and 
his visitors. They appear in single file, 
arrange themselves in a semicircle and 
kneel down before the King. They then rise 
and perfoim a slow, graceful dance, to the 
accompaniment of the band, varying the 
step and pace from time to time, kneeling 
in the entr’actes. Suddenly a sweet young 
voice breaks into song, which is half 
recitative and half melody. It is a hymn 
in honor of the King. 
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The native dancers of Teheran are men, 
as the law does not allow women to per- 
form in public. An occasional perform- 
ance is given in a harem where women 
dance, but they are always those of ques- 
tionable repute. The men dance in the 
tea-houses and pick up a precarious living 
by contributions from their patrons. They 
are brought up to their vocation from their 
boyhood and invariably wear long hair in 
imitation of women. They shave their 
faces smooth, and are such good imitations 
of the gentle sex that they easily impose 
upon the ignorant. They dance to the 








straw with their eyelids. Naturally this 
can be done only by the youngest and 
most supple. It is one of the exercises in 
the gymnasium. 

The cup-dance is a most graceful and 
intricate measure, and to the looker-on it 
seems almost miraculous. It may be called 
the national dance. A row of young girls, 
each with a cup on her head, take their 
places in the center of the great hall. To 
the accompaniment of the band they kneel 
down, fold their little hands, and bow 
their small heads until their foreheads 


almost touch the polished marble floor, 
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JAPANESE DANCING-GIRLS 


music of tambourines and a one-stringed 
guitar, keeping time with castanets at- 
tached to their thumbs. 

The King of Siam enjoys the royal 
prerogative of keeping bands of dancing- 
and singing-girls. At five years of age, 
and sometimes before, the tots are set to 
work practising in the royal gymnasium, 
and smal! wonder is it that their bones 
seem to be made of gristle and that they 
are really the most flexible of human creat- 
ures. The most astonishing and marvelous 
thing the dancers do is to pick up bits of 


keeping the cups steadily on their heads 
all the time by a series of skilful jerks of 
the neck. They also make a series of 
rapid and intricate circles bringing into 
play almost every muscle of the body, 
without in the least disturbing the cups. 

The principal amusement of the Eskimos 
of St. Michael is dancing, and they indulge 
in it upon the slightest provocation. In 
winter they dance within doors. Their 
halls are dirty and filthy beyond descrip- 
When the weather is warm enough 
perform on the green, where they 


tion. 
they 
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FRENCH BALLET-DANCER,. 


jump and whirl about in the most violent 
manner for hours together, and stop only 
from sheer exhaustion. There is no grace 
of motion or posture. Time is kept by 
beating upon a drum made by stretching a 
piece of walrus entrail over a hoop. The 
dancers throw their arms about in the 
most grotesque fashion and twist their 
bodies in a horrible manner. Women 
sometimes take part in this pastime, but 
with moderation and in a much less 
repulsive way than the men. 

Dancing among the North American 
Indians plays a most important part, and 
absorbs considerable of the time of both 
old and young. To many, in fact to most, 
of those who have had an opportunity of 
observing dance ceremonials among the 
red men, the performances have been 


































nothing but meaningless mum- 
meries, but the student of 
Indianology finds their move- 
ments indicative of invocations, 
propitiations and profound and 
overpowering devotion. 

The sun-dance is the most 
famous religious festival among 
many of the tribes. On this 
occasion the deeds and valor 
of the great dead are celebrated 
with speech, song, and dance- 
figures. ‘*‘Making a brave,’’ 
or sun-chief, isa part of thé 
ceremonial. Those who are of 
the requisite age and have 
passed the proper examination, 
have an opportunity to show 
their mettle. Two long ropes 
are attached to the bough of 
a tree or to a sort of May- 
pole; two skewers are fastened 
to the other ends of the ropes; 
these the proud young bucks 





SPANISH FANDANGO-DANCER. 
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are gathered from the fields and are carried 
in the hands and in the mouth during the 
dance. At the end of the nine days’ cere- 
mony, prayers are said in the hearing of the 
snakes, who are supposed to repeat them 
to the rain-gods. In reality, the worship 
of the snake plays no part in the ritual; 
the dance is simply the revival of the 
worship of the Snake people as legends 
declare it to have existed when the world 
was young. 

The Sioux Indians’ dance-costumes are 
very magnificent. Their buckskin leggings 
and jackets are most elaborately em- 
broidered, painted and fringed, and they 
wear ornaments made of animals’ claws, 
reeds, beads, eagle-feathers, bells, and 
various metals. They cut their hair and 
bring up a bunch in the center like a top- 
knot. The Blackfoot and other tribes 
perform many of their dances on horse- 
back. 

As a rule the Chinese do not care for 
so frivolous a recreation or pastime as 
dancing. They do not dance themselves, 
but they hire dancing-girls who are bred 





SPANISH CHARACTER- 
DANCER. 

thrust through the tender 
flesh of their breasts, lac- 
erating themselves fearfully, 
while their friends watch 
with eager eyes to see if 
there is any evidence of 
flinching or weakness. 
These ceremonies occur at 
the annual worship of the 
sun, and frequently a brave 
sacrifices a finger to show 
his courage and his devo- 
tion to the Sun-father. 

The snake-dance is a part 
of the ceremonies indulged 
in by the Snake people, and 
is generally supposed to be 
a rain-making observance. 
The Snake people with the 
snake totem believe they 
are descended from the 
Snake-woman, whose pray- 





ers for rain were. always 
efficacious. The dance oc- 
curs in August at intervals 
of two or four years. Reptiles 
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SCUTTISH REEL. 
to the profession to amuse and entertain 
them. Bands of dancing-women are main- 
tained at Pekin for the entertainment of 
the court on occasions of rejoicing, and 
the flower-boats which line the banks of 
the rivers near large cities have dancing- 


girls aboard to amuse the visitors. The 
girls wear most exquisitely embroidered 
garments, and are as dainty and delicate 
as flowers, and in spite of their compressed 
feet some of them are exceedingly graceful. 

An old legend tells us that Fei-Yen, the 
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ANNUAL DANCE OF THE INMATES OF A YOSHIWARA AT KIOTO. 
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FRENCH SKIRT-PANCER. 
favorite concubine of the Emperor Chi 
End, 18 s.c., was so skilled in the art of 
dancing that. she could tread a measure on 
the palm of-his hand or within the circum- 
ference of a small bowl. The devil-dancers 
of China are a sort of spiritual mediums, 
who claim to be possessed, going into a 
state of ecstatic frenzy, and when in this 
state answering questions as to disease, and 
remedies to be applied for the relief of 
those on whose behalf they are consulted. 

Most Corean cities have geishas, who 
form themselves into a sort of guild with 
fixed prices for various entertainments. 
Like their sisters of Japan, they are the 
best-educated of their sex. They dance 
in long skirts, with a curious sort of 
peplum tied around the waist and under 
the armpits with narrow sash and long 
ends. They wear broad-brimmed hats with 
peaked crowns ending with tassels. Their 
castanets are also decorated with long 
pendent tassels. Comic opera has made 
the dress and dancing of the geishas of 
Japan well known throughout the Occident. 
But to see the geisha in all her native love- 


liness, one must go far afield, 
even in Dia Nippan. One must 
be present at a féte dedicated 
to the Sacred Dragon, where 
maidens who perform no other 
dance interpret song and story, 
sheltered by lacquered walls upon 
which are emblazoned paintings 

of the Seven-clawed Dragon. 
Again, there are at Nara, Nikko, 
and other temples, bands of sacred 
dancers, like the virgin priest- 
esses of Diana. They are dedi- 
cated to the temple, and wear 
garments covered with wisteria 
blossoms, and curious bunches of 
artificial flowers in their shining 
black hair. They use a court fan 
and an odd little musical instru- 
ment like a complicated child’s 
rattle. The dance is characterized 
by great stateliness and dignity, 
but there’s little grace about it. 
Like all Oriental dances, it is but 
a series of posturing. 

A dance rarely seen now is the 
annual performance of the in- 
mates of the yoshiwara. Dressed 
in their most elaborate  cos- 
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CHIEF DANCER IN GRAND-OPERA BALLETS 
(MLLE DEL MONTE). 
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tumes, each with her whole store of 
hair-pins in her coiffure, and her magnif- 
icent obi tied in front—the badge of her 
calling—these girls parade up and down 
their flower-lined street on such high clogs 
that they can scarcely walk alone. Coolies 
shelter them with great umbrellas, and 








their little maids walk by their side to 
render assistance if needed. 

The dancing dervishes with their gray 
sugar-loaf hats and wide-spreading skirts 
are found in all Mohammedan countries, 
but they are probably seen at their best in 
Constantinople and Cairo. They turn and 
turn like teetotums, until at last they fall 
from sheer exhaustion. The music is a 
wailing of minor notes pounded from the 
tom-tom and drawn from a three-stringed 
guitar. 

The Bichereen and Soudanese dancers 
seen along the Nile and in the streets of 
Cairo are grotesque creatures whose chief 
characteristic seems to be hair burnt by the 
tropical sun and bleached by a preparation 
of lime until there is no color in it, except 
a washed-out trace of reddish-brown. The 
Bichereen arranges half his locks on top of 
his head like a cushion, leaving the fuzzy 
remainder to hang about his neck. He 








winds himself up in a dirty white garment 
girt about by jingling antelopes’ hoofs, 
and with sword and shield takes a few 
steps in the street to the sound of a 
primitive drum. 

The negro from Soudan bleaches his hair 
with lime also, but arranges it with a little 








2 PREMIER DANSEUSE, 


metal shield on top so that it stands out 
around his head like a briar hedge. He 
wears a girdle of crocodiles’ teeth over 
an abbreviated, tattered garment. The 
musician who accompanies him is fearful 
and wonderful to behold. He is decorated 








ESKIMO LANCE AT ST. MICHAEL, 
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CHILIAN DANCE OF THE BULL 


with ostriches’ and cocks’ feathers. The 
two men are hideously filthy and obnoxious. 

The fandango, the national dance of 
Spain, is most graceful and inspiriting. 
It is indulged in by both men and women 
to the nus ic 
of castanets. 
Indeed, a ball 
is the favorite } 
amusement of 
the Span- 
iards, who 
dance exceed- 
ingly well. 

The cuaca 
is the belov- 
ed of all Chi- ‘ 
leiios, while it | 
favorite 
dance 
the whole of | 
South Amer- fj 
ica. It is a} 
sort of can-f 
can, only that 
it is decent ii 
and the men iii 
do the kick- 
ing instead of 
All 
the dancers 
carry hand- 
kerchiefs, 
which they 


is a 
over 


the girls. 


wave to and fro as they sway from side 
to side. 

The baile de toro, the dance of the 
graveyard bull, of South America, requires 
fourteen dancers and twelve masqueraders. 


a The bull is 


represented 
by a frame- 
work of reeds 
surmounted 
by a pair of 
horns, gaily 
decorated. 
The music is 
monotonous, 
lugubrious; 
the motions 
are dull, me- 
chanical and 
ungraceful. 
The Cin- 
galese danc- 
ing-girl is 
cousin ger- 
man to the 
nautch-girl of 
India She 
wears brace- 
lets, armlets, 
and nose and 
head 
, ments enough 
to stock a 
small jewelry 
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WING SKIKT-DANCE 
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establishment. 
There are liter- 
ally ‘‘ rings on 
her fingers and 
bells on her 
toes.’’ Herank- 
lets are heavy, 
massive pieces 
of gold and sil- 
ver, which give 
out a tinkling 
sound as she 
moves about. 
She wears full 
silken trousers, 
and her waist 
and one shoul-4 
der are draped 
with rich cloth. 
When she danc- 
es, the girl in- 
clines her head 
from side’ to 
side languish- 
ingly; then she 
beats time with 
her feet, raising 
each foot alter- 
nately from the 
floor with a jerk- 
ing action as if she were standing on hot 
potatoes, at the same time twisting her 
body, with a slow movement of the hands 
and arms. 

The shawl-dance is common to many 
countries, but the figures vary somewhat. 





EXGLISH COSTUME-DANCER 


The  sword- 
dance is a fa- 
vorite of the 
Turkish danc- 
ing-girl, as well 
as of the High- 
lander, though 
the former car- 
ries the simitar 
in her hand 
instead of danc- 
ing over the 
crossed swords 
like the latter. 
An adept danc- 
ing-girl handles 
a simitar as if 
she had _prac- 
tised broad- 
sword exercises 
all her life— 
and so she has, 
too. It is ex- 
citing to see 
her whirl it 
round her head 
and throat and 
under her 
arms and over 
her back with 
movements swift as lightning, within 
an inch of the faces of the spec- 
tators—who must needs show much ability 
in dodging the glittering blade—as if she 
were slashing at a myriad of unseen en- 
emies. 
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ELECTROGRAPHS. 


By ELMER GATES. 


and 
been 


N | ETEOROLOGISTS, electricians 


photographers have alike 
interested in the photography of the light- 
ning-flash and also in obtaining pictures of 
the electric spark by means of a camera. 
It recently occurred to me that I could 
induce the electric spark to make a picture 
of: itself without the aid of a camera, by 
causing it to be conducted directly through 
the sensitive film. After making a number 
of unsuccessful attempts, I finally suc- 
ceeded, on August 6th, in obtaining my 
first electrograph; which is 
Figure 1. It is necessary to remark again 
that this picture is not a photograph made 
by projecting an image of the electric 
spark by means of a camera upon u sen- 


shown in 


it is the autograph of 
It was accomplished in 


sitive plate; but 
the spark itself. 
the following manner. 

I placed a Seed gilt-edged sensitive plate 
within a light-proof envelope, taking care 
to ‘have the paper of this envelope perfectly 
dry. The envelope was used to protect 
the plate from the light of the room in 
which the experiment was made and also 
to protect it from the light of the electro- 
static machine. This machine gives an 
eighteen-inch spark under favorable condi- 
tions. I ran it at such a speed as to give 
a spark of only about half that distance 
and then drew the knobs so far apart that 
the spark could not pass, but produced 


Then I held 


instead a brush-discharge. 
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the plate vertically between the knobs and 
nearer to the negative than to the positive 
pole with the film-side toward the positive. 
The plate was placed transversely to the 
path of the spark, that is, at right angles 
the two 


to the imaginary line joining 


knobs. Then I quickly pushed the positive 
terminal forward toward the plate and one 
This spark 
punctured the paper envelope, struck the 


spark was allowed to pass. 





sensitive film and then jumped through the 
air over the side of the plate and took a 
straight course to the other knob. The 
path of this spark was through the air and 
not on the surface of the film and conse- 
quently I did not obtain an electrograph of 
that spark, but a photograph of the light 
which was emitted from it as is shown by 
the broad, crooked white streak, the inner 
end of which is marked x. Before I could 
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FIG. 3. 


draw the knob away a second spark passed 
and punctured the paper at about half an 
inch distance from the first puncture, and 
part of the current jumped over the side 
of the plate, as is shown by the white 
streak marked o, and part of the current 
continued from the main current and spread 


through the film of the sensitive plate, 
being conducted by that film and not by 
the glass. 

It is a well-known 
follows the 
In any given conductor the resistance in- 


a current 
resistance 


law that 


direction of least 


creases as the cross-section of a conductor 
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diminishes and the conductivity increases 
as the cross-section of the conductor grows 
larger. The sensitive film is quite thin 
but it has an appreciable thickness, and 
from any given point where it is struck by 
the electric current the direction of least 
resistance must be radially outward, because 
that is the only direction which would 
give the most rapid increase of the cross 
section of the film. In order to make my 
meaning plain, I will ask you to circum 
scribe a circle around such a point and 
then draw around this circle a somewhat 
larger concentric circle. The area of 
a cross-section of the perimeter of the first 
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FIG. 5. 
circle is less than the area of the second travels in the direction of least resistance. 
circle; that is, if these circles were cut out Figure 2 shows these radial branchings 
ee more conspicu- 
area of the out- ously, and in 
er edge of the this instance 
smaller circle the spark did 
would be less not jump over 
than that of the Ny hi ; the side of the 
edge of the] Ae 1a | , plate. The same 
outer circle. | a Ye I y Oi td phenomenon is 
Hence, the di- RN Ge ip oe shown in Fig- 
rection of least == ek f ! Gti ge ure 3. These 
resistance from [sa SS 7 Ae electrographs 


any point in the 
film must be 
radially out- 
ward, and if the 
branching stems 
of the electro- 
graph did not 
spread in all 
directions, they 
would violate 
the law that 
the current 





on first inspec- 
tion convey the 
impression that 
the current in 
spreading over 
the plate tries 
to get as far 
away from itself 
as possible ; that 
is, it looks as 
if the branches 
of the current 
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were mutually repelled. That this is not 
the case, is proved by the law that cur- 
rents of electricity flowing in the same 
direction mutually attract each other. The 
branch is therefore undoubtedly due to a 
flow of a current toward least resistance, 
and we may believe that if all parts of the 
film contained substances having precisely 
the same resistance without local irregu- 
larities of conductivity, we should have a 
picture the branchings of which would be 
geometrically symmetrical. 

In Figure 4, the spark jumped first over 
the side of the plate and then over the end 
of the plate; and near the end where the 
paper was closer in contact with the sensi- 
tive plate and was a good non-conductor 
the result is a marbled effect. 

Figures 5 and 6 are electrographs of 
the brush-discharge—not photographs, but 
tracings made by the _ brush - discharge 
itself. 

Figures 7 and 8 were made by placing 
the sensitive plates between two shellac- 
covered panes of glass with a hole in one 
of them near the center, so as to per- 
mit the spark to strike the center of the 
film and then spread radially outward 
toward the circle of tinfoil. The effect 
was rather surprising, because there is less 
of the branching and more of the marbled 
effect. 

Figure 9 is not an electrograph but a] 
photograph of the electric spark made with 
the camera. 

During a recent storm in Washington 
several men took shelter near some trees, 
and the bench upon which they sat was 
struck by lightning. One of the men 
afterward found upon his body what he 
called the ‘‘picture of a tree.’’ People in 
speaking about it, and newspapers in 
writing about it, spoke of it as a photo- 
graph of a tree made on his body by light- 
ning. An examination of the photographs 
of the electric spark herewith presented 
will make it evident that it was not a 
picture of a tree which was found upon his } 
body, but a picture of the path taken by 
the current in spreading over the surface | 
and through the skin. This popular belief 
that the lightning photographs a tree upon | 
the body of a person struck by a current 
must, therefore, be abandoned. 

In several places in these electrographs 


branches may be 


seen approaching 
each other and unit- 


ing thereafter; but 
sometimes they cross 
each other’s paths 
without uniting: In 
the latter case I 
judge that one of the 
currents had passed 
before the other one 
had arrived. The 
current in passing 
over the film  pre- 
cipitates-the silver, 
and the result is a 
picture of the path 
made by the spark 
itself. 

We sometimes 
hear it asserted that 
the course of light- 
ning is not crooked 
but straight, and that 
the crooked appear- 
ance is due to the 
irregular background 
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of clouds. That such 
is probably not the 
case is shown in 
Figure 9, made of a 
spark sixteen inches 
long, with a camera 
using a Zeiss twelve- 
by-fifteen-inch ana- 
stigmatic lens. It is 
evident that an elec- 
tric current through 
the air takes a 
crooked course. 

I hope to make a 
conclusive test as to 
whether the current 
actually travels 
through the film or 
just upon its surface. 
A somewhat similar 
branching is seen 
when in the dark 
the current spreads 
over a piece of pure 
glass. Only the 
main branches and, 
indeed, the final 
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aa) they also show that 
there is essentially 
no difference  be- 
tween the spark of 
a static machine and 
the spark of an in- 
duction coil. 

Figure 11 shows 
the effect of the cur- 
rent at precisely the 
same potential,. but 
} with two Leyden 
} jars, instead of one, 
at each pole of the 
machine. This elec- 
| trograph was pro- 
| duced by the greatest 
quantity of current 
of any of the pict- 
ures. The extraor- 
dinary amount of 
detail in this picture 
well illustrates the 
nature of a current 
of large amperage. 

Figure 12 was pro- 
duced by drawing the 
sensitive plate slowly 
downward between 
the poles of an in- 
duction coil while it 
was slowly sparking. 
The general conclu- 
sion from these 
electrographic stud- 
ies is that the current 
travels in the direc- 
tion of least resist- 
Hance through a con- 
ductor, but that in 
i doing so it selects 
a number of special 
paths mutually di- 


subdivisions are then 
seen. My conclu- f 
sion, based upon an | 
observation of over 
one hundred nega- 
tives, is that it is 
conducted through 
the sensitive film. 
The previously 
mentioned _ electro- 
graphs illustrate the 
law that when an 
electric current trav- 
erses a conductor 
it travels in the di- 
rection of least re- 
sistance. I have] 
made about one hun- 
dred and fifty elec- | 
trographs, and ob- 
servation of them 
teaches me the fact 
that while a low 
potential current will 
make an electrograph } 
covering an area of | 
about one square | 
inch, a higher po- 
tential, such as that 
of a sixteen -inch 

























































































































































































spark, will make an 
electrograph cover- 














ing an area of over 
one hundred square 
inches. The size of 
the electrograph de- 
pends upon the volt- 
age of the current. 
The lightning-flash 
one mile long would 
doubtless produce 
























































an electrograph cov- 
ering many acres. 
To show the effect 
of a sixteen-inch 
spark, I used an in- 
duction coil with 
which to make Fig- 
ure 10. These in- 
duction-coil electro- 
graphs are of great 
beauty, and they 
show the additional 
detail produced by 
quantity current ; and 











vergent from each 
other, and that it 
does not travel uni- 
formly through the 
mass of a conductor. 
Some other uncom- 
pleted experiments 
will teach me more 
definite facts in re- 
gard to the distribu- 
tion of electric cur- 
rents in conductors. 
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FIG 


Still a different result was obtained by 
placing the sensitive plate within a light- 
proof envelope, as was shown in the first pict- 


ures described in this article. A tack was 
placed through the envelope with the head 
inside resting against the film. This was 
done hoping that the spark would strike 
the tack and be conducted from its head 


over the film, but the spark refused to do 
this. It punctured the paper a_ short 
distance from the tack, but only a small 
portion of the current was transmitted. 

The last figure shown was made by plac- 
ing a piece of tinfoil at each end and 
between two sensitive plates with their 
films facing each other. 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION. 





By OLIVE SCHREINER. 


‘gg that clamor which has arisen in the 
modern world, where now this, and 
then that, is demanded for and by large 
bodies of modern women, he who listens 
carefully may detect as a key-note, beneath 
all the clamor, a demand which may be 
embodied in such a cry as this: ‘‘ Give us 
labor and the training which Jits Sor labor! 
We demand this not for ourselves alone, but 
for the race: 
If this demand be logically expanded, it 
will take such form as this: ‘Give us 
labor! For countless ages, for thousands, 
millions it may be, we have labored. 
When man first wandered, the naked, 
newly erected savage, and hunted and 
fought, we wandered with him; each 
step of his was ours. Within our bodies 
we bore the race, on our shoulders we 
carried it; we sought the roots and plants 
for its food; and when man’s barbed 
arrow or hook brought the game, our 
hands dressed it. Side by side, the 
savage man and the savage woman, we 
wandered free together, and labored free 
together. And we were contented ! 

‘*Then, a change came. 

‘*We ceased from our wanderings, and 
camping upon one spot of earth, again 
the labors of life were divided between us. 
While man went forth to hunt, or to 
battle with the foe who would* have 
dispossessed us of all, we labored on the 
land. We hoed the earth, we reaped the 
grain, we shaped the dwellings, we wove 
the clothing, we modeled the earthen 
vessels, and drew the lines upon them, 
which were humanity’s first attempt at 
domestic art; we studied the properties and 
uses of plants, and our old women were 
the first physicians of the race, as often 
its first priests and prophets. 

‘*We fed the race at our breast, we bore 
it on our shoulders; through us it was 
shaped, fed and clothed: labor more toil- 
some and unending than that of man was 
ours; yet did we never cry out that it was 
too heavy for us. While savage man lay 
in the sunshine on his skins, resting, that 


yoo 


he might be fitted for war or chase, or 
while he shaped his weapons of death, he 
ate and drank that which our hands had 
provided for him; and while we knelt over 
our grindstone, or hoed in the fields, 
with one child in our womb and one 
on our back, toiling till the young body 
was old before its time—did we ever cry 
out that the labor allotted to us was too 
hard for us? Did we not know that the 
woman who threw down her burden was 
as the man who cast away his shield in 
battle—a coward, and a traitor to his race? 
Man fought—that was his work: we fed 
and nurtured the race—that was ours. We 
knew that upon our labors even as upon 
man’s depended the life and well-being 
of the people whom we_ bore. We 
endured our toil, as man bore his wounds, 
silently; and we were content. 

‘Then, again a change came. 

‘‘Ages passed, and time was when it 
was no longer necessary that all men 
should go to the hunt or the field of war; 
and when only one in five, or one in ten, 
or but one in twenty, was needed con- 
tinually for these labors. Then our 
fellow-man, having no longer full occupa- 
tion in his. old fields of labor, began to 
take his share in ours. He too began to 
cultivate the field, to build the house, 
to grind the corn (or made his male 
slaves do it!); and the hoe, and the potter’s 
tools, and the thatching-needle, and at 
last even the grindstones which we first 
had picked up and smoothed to grind the 
food for our children, began to pass from 
our hands into his. The old, sweet life of 
the open fields was ours no more; we 
moved within the gates, where time passes 
more slowly and the world is sadder than 
in the air outside; but we had our owns 


work still, and were content. § 

‘Tf, indeed, we might no _ longer 
grow the food for our people, we were still 
its dressers; if we did not always plant 
and prepare the flax and hemp, we still 
wove the garments for our race; if we did 
not longer raise the house walls, the 
tapestries that covered them were the 
work of our hands; and, close about our 
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feet, from birth to manhood, grew up 
the children whom we had borne; their 
voices were always in our ears. At the 
doors of our houses we sat with our 
spinning-wheels, and we looked out across 
the fields which once were ours to labor 
in—and were contented. Lord’s wife, 
peasant’s, or burgher’s, we all still had 
our work to do! 

‘A thousand years ago, had one gone 
to some great dame, questioning her why 
she did not go out a-hunting or a-fighting, 
nor enter the great hall to dispense jus- 
tice and confer upon the making of laws, 
she would have answered, ‘Am I a fool 
that you put to me such questions? Have 
I not a hundred maidens to keep at work 
at spinning-wheels and needles? with my 
own hands daily do not I dispense bread 
to over a hundred folk? in the great hall 
go and see the tapestries I with my 
maidens have created by the labor of years, 
and which we shall labor over for twenty 
more, that my children’s children may see 
recorded the great deeds of their fore- 
fathers. In my store-room are there not 


salves and simples, that my own hands have 
prepared for the healing of my household, 


and the sick in the country round? Ill 
would it go, indeed, if when the folk 
came home from war and, the chase of 
wild beasts, weary or wounded, they found 
all the womenfolk gone out a-hunting and 
a-fighting, and none there to dress their 
wounds or prepare their meat! Better far 
might my lord and his followers come and 
help us with our work, than that we should 
go to help them! You are surely bereft 
of all wit!’ 

‘*And the burgher’s wife, asked why she 
did not go to labor in her husband's work- 
shop, or away into the market-place, or go 
a-trading to foreign countries, would cer- 
tainly have answered, ‘I am too busy to 
speak with such as you! The bread is in 
the oven (already I smell it a-burning!), 
the winter is coming on and my children 
lack good woolen hose and my husband 
needs a warm coat—I have six vats of ale all 
a-brewing—and I have daughters whom I 
must teach to spin and sew—and the 
babies are clinging round my knees! And 
you ask me why J do not go abroad to 
seek for new labors! Godsooth! Would 
you have me to leave my household to 
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starve in summer, and die of cold in 
winter, aad my children to go untrained, 
while [ gad about to seek for other work! 
A man must have his belly full and his 
back covered before all things in life! 
Who, think you, would spin and bake 
and brew, and rear my babes, if I went 
abroad? New labor indeed! When the 
days are not long enough, and I have to toil 
far into the night! I-have no time to 
talk with fools!’ 

‘‘And the young maiden at the cottage 
door, beside her wheel, asked why she 
was content, and did not seek new fields 
of labor, would surely have answered: ‘Go 
away, I have no time to listen to you. 
Do you not see that I-am spinning here, 
that I too may have a home of my own? 
I am weaving the linen garments that shall 
clothe my household in the long years to 
come! [cannot marry till the chest up- 
stairs be full. You cannot hear it, but 
as I sit here alone, spinning, far off 
across the hum of my spinning-wheel I 
hear the voices of my little unborn chil- 
dren calling to me—‘O mother, mother, 
hasten on!’—and sometimes, when I 
seem to be looking out across my wheel 
into the sunshine, it is the blaze of my 
own fireside I see, and the light shines on 
the faces round it; and I spin on the 
faster and the steadier when I think of 
what shall be! Do you ask me why I do 
not go out and labor in the fields with 
the lad whom I have chosen? Is his 
work then indeed more needed than mine 
for the raising of that home that shall be 
ours? » Oh, very hard I will labor, for 
him and for my children, in the long 
years to come. But I cannot stop to 
talk to you now. Far off, through the 
hum of my spinning-wheel, I hear the 
voices of my children calling to me, and I 
must hurry on. Do you ask me why I do 
not seek for labor whose hands are full to 
bursting?’ 

‘*Such would have been our answer 
in Europe in the ages of the past, 
if asked the question why we were con- 
tented with our field of labor and sought 
no other. Man had his work; we had 
ours. We knew that we upbore our world 
on our shoulders; and that through the 
labor of our hands it was sustained and 
strengthened—and we were contented. 
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‘*But now, again a change has come. 

‘‘Something that is entirely new has 
entered into the field of human labor, and 
left nothing as it was. 

‘*In man’s field of toil change has 
accomplished, and is yet more accomplish- 
ing, itself. 

‘‘On lands where once fifty men and 
youths toiled with their cattle, to-day one 
steam-plow, guided by but two pair of 
hands, passes swiftly; and an automatic 
reaper in one day reaps and binds and 
prepares for the garner the produce of 
fields it would have taken a hundred 
strong male arms to harvest ingthe gash 
The iron tools and weapons, Only one of 
which it took an ancient father of our 
race long months of stern exertion to 
extract from ore and bring to shape and 
temper, now are poured: forth by steam- 
driven«machinery as a mill-pond pougs 
forth its water; andmeven in war, a 
male’s ancient and especial field of labor, a 
complete reversal of the ancient @tder has 
taken place. Time was when the size 
and strength @f,the muscles in a man’s legs 
and arms, and the strength and®size of his 
bones, largely determined his fighting 
powers, and an Achilles or a Richard Cour 
de Lion, armed only with his spear or 
battle-ax, made a host fly before him; to- 
day, the puniest manikin behind a modern 
Maxim gun may hew down in_ perfect 
safety a phalanx of heroes whose legs and 
arms and physical powers a Greek god 
might have envied, but who having not 
the modern machinery of war fall power- 
less. The day of the primary import to 
humanity of the strength in man’s ex- 
tensor and flexor muscles, whether in 
labors of war or of peace, is gone by for- 
ever; and the day of the all-importance 
of the strength, culture and activity 
of man’s brain and nerve has. already 
come. 

‘‘The brain of one consumptive German 
chemist who in his laboratory accomplishes 
the compounding of a new explosive, has 
more effect upon the wars of the modern 
nations than the structure of ten thousand 
soldierly legs and arms; and the man who 
invents one new labor-saving mechanical 
device may, through the cerebration of a 
few days, have performed the labor it 
would otherwise have taken hundreds of 





thousands of his lustily legged and armed 
fellows to perform. 

‘*Year by year, month by month, and 
almost hour by hour, this change is increas- 
ingly shaping itself in the field of the 
modern man’s labor; and crude muscular 
force, whether in man or beast, sinks con- 
iinually in its value in the field of human 
toil, while intellectual power, virility and 
activity, and that culture which leads to 
the mastery of the inanimate forces of 
nature, to the invention of machinery and 
to the delicate manipulative skill required 
in guiding it, becomes ever of greater and 
greater importance to the race. Already 
to-day we tremble on the verge of a dis- 
covery which may come to-morrow or the 
next dayy When through the attainment of 
some simple and cheap method of control- 
ling some widely diffused, everywhere ac- 
cessible natural force (such, for instance, 
as the force of the great tidal wave) there 
will at once and forever pass away even 
that comparatively small value which still, 
in our present stage of material civiliza- 
tion, clings to the expenditure of mere 
crude, muscular human energy; and the 
creature, however muscularly powerful, who 
can merely pull, push and lift, will have 
no further value in the field of human 
labor. 

‘‘Therefore, even to-day, we find that 
wherever that condition which we call 
modern civilization prevails, and in pro- 
portion as it tends to prevail—wherever 
steam-power, electricity, or the forces of 
wind or water, are compelled by man’s 
intellectual activity to act as the motor- 
powers in the accomplishment of human 
toil; wherever the delicate adaptations of 
scientifically constructed machinery are 
taking the place of the simple manipula- 
tions of the, human hand—that there has 
arisen, all the world over, a large body of 
males who find their ancient fields of labor 
have slipped or are slipping from them, 
and who discover that the modern world 
has no place or need for them. At the 
gates of our dockyards, in our streets and 
in our fields, are to be found everywhere, 
in proportion as modern civilization is 
really dominant, men whose bulk and 
animal strength would have made them as 
warriors invaluable members of any primi- 
tive community, and who would have been 
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valuable even in any simpler civilization 
than our own as machines of toil, but who, 
owing to lack of intellectual or delicate 
manual training, have now no form of toil 
to offer society which it stands really in 
need of, and who therefore form our 
Great Male Unemployed, a body which 
finds the only powers it possesses so little 
needed by its fellows, that in return for 
its intensest physical labor life is hardly 
sustained. The material conditions of life 
have been rapidly modified, and the man 
has not been modified with them: ma- 
chinery has largely filled his place in the 
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road-maker, the railway-train, the electric 
tram-car, the steam-driven mill, the 
Maxim gun and the torpedo-boat, once 
made, may perform their labors with the 
guidance and assistance of comparatively 
few hands; but a whole army of men of 
science, engineers, clerks and _ highly 
trained workmen is necessary for their 
invention, construction and maintenance. 
In the domains of art, of science, of litera- 
ture, and above all in the field of politics 
and government, an almost infinite exten- 
sion has taken place in the fields of male 
labor. Where in primitive times woman 


old fields of labor, and he has found no )waspoft@m the only builder, and patterns 


new one. 

‘Tt is from these men, often men who 
viewed from the broad humanitarian stand- 
point are of the most lovable and interesting 
type, and who might in a simpler state of 
society have been the heroes, leaders and 
chiefs of their people, that there arises in 
the modern world the bitter cry of the 
male unemployed: ‘Give us labor or we 
die !’* 

‘*Yet it is only upon one, and a com- 
paratively small, section of the males of the 
modern civilized world that these changes 
in the material conditions of life have 
told in such fashion as to take all useful 
occupation from them and render them 
wholly or partly dependent on society. If 
the modern male's field of labor has con- 
tracted at one end (the physical), at the 
other (the intellectual) it has immeas- 
urably expanded! If machinery, and the 
command of inanimate motor-forces, have 
rendered of comparatively little value the 
male’s mere muscular energy, the demand 
upon his intellectual faculties, the call for 
the expenditure of nervous energy, and the 
exercise of delicate manipulative skill in 
the labors of human life, have immeasur- 
ably increased. 

‘In well-nigh a million new directions 
forms of honored and remunerative social 
labor are opening up before the feet of the 
modern man, which his ancestors never 
dreamed of; and day by day they yet 
increase in numbers and importance. The 
steamship, the hydraulic lift, the patent 





*The problem of the unemployed male is, 
It may be said in England to have taken its rise in almost its present form as 


unemployed female. 


she daubed on her hut walls or traced on 
her earthen vessels were the only attempts 
at domestic art; and where later but an 
individual here and there was required to 
design a king’s palace or a god’s temple or 

ornament it with statues or paintings— 

lay, a mighty atmy of males, a million 
strong, is employed in producing plastic 
art aloe, both high and low, from the 
traceries on wall-papers and the illustrations 
in penny journals, to the™production of 
the pictuf@s and statues which adorn the 
national collections, and a mighty new field 
of toil has opened before the anciently hunt- 
ing and fighting male. Where once one 
ancient witch-doctress may have been the 
only creature in a whole land who studied 
the nature of herbs and earths, or a soli- 
tary wizard experimenting on poisons was 
the only individual in a whole territory 
interrogating nature; and where later, a 
few score of alchemists and astrologers only 
were engaged in examining the natures of 
substances or the movements of planets, 
to-day a hundred thousand men in every 
civilized community are laboring to un- 
ravel the mysteries of nature, and from 
the practical chemist and physician and 
anatomist and engineer, to the astronomer 
and mathematician, scientific men form a 
mighty and always increasingly important 
army of male laborers. Where once an 
isolated bard supplied a nation with its 
literature, or where later a few thousand 
priests and men of letters wrote and 
transcribed for the few to read, to-day 


of course, not nearly so modern as that of the 


early as the fifteenth century, when economic changes began to sever the agricultural laborer from 


the land, and rob him of his ancient forms of social toil. 


called a modern problem. 


Still, in its most acute form, it may be 
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literature gives labor to a multitude of 
males almost as countless as a swarm of 
locusts. From the penny-a-liner to the poet 
and philosopher, the demand for their 
labor continually increases. Where one 
town-crier with stout legs and lusty lungs 
was once all-sufficient to spread the town 
news, a score of inen now sit daily, pen 
in hand, preparing the columns of the 
morning’s paper, and far into the night a 
hundred compositors are engaged in a labor 
which requires a higher culture of brain 
and finger than most ancient kings and 
rulers possessed. Even in the labors of 
war, the most brutal and primitivé‘ef the 
occupations lingering on into civilized life 
from the savage state, the new demand 
for inteliectual male labor is enormous, 
and the invention, construction and 
working of one Krupp gun, though it 
hardly demands more crude muscular exer- 
tion than a savage expends in shaping his 
boomerang, yet represents almost an infini- 
tude of care and thought, and of well- 
rewarded male labor. Above all, in the 
domain of politics'and government, where 
once a king or queen, aided by @*handful 
of councilors, was alone practically con- 
cerned in the labors of national guidance 
or legislation, to-day, owing to the rapid 
means of intercommunication, and the 
consequent diffusion of political and social 
information throughout a territory, it has 
become possible, for the first time, for 
every adult in a large community to keep 
himself closely informed on all national 
affairs, and in every highly civilized state 
the ordinary male has been almost com- 
pelled to take his share, however small, in 
the duties and labors of legislation and 
government, and thus has been opened 
before the mass of males a vast new sphere 
of labor undreamed of by their ancestors. 
Thus, in every direction, the change which 
modern material civilization has wrought, 
while it has militated against that com- 
paratively small section of males who have 
nothing to offer society but the expendi- 
ture of their untrained muscular energy 
(inflicting much and often completely 
unmerited suffering upon them), has 
immeasurably extended the field of male 
labor as a whole. Never before in the 
history of the earth has the male ficld of 
remunerative toil been so wide, so 





interesting, so complex, and in its results so 
all-important to society; never before has 
the male sex, taken as a whole, been so 
fully and strenuously employed. 

‘*So much is this the case, that, exactly 
as in the earlier conditions of society an 
excessive and almost crushing amount of 
social labor often devolved upon the 
female, so under modern civilized condi- 
tions among the wealthier and fully 
civilized classes an unduly excessive share 
of labor tends to devolve on the male. 
That almost entirely modern, morbid 
condition, affecting brain and nervous 
system, and shortening the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands in modern civilized 
societies, which is vulgarly known as 
‘‘overwork’” or ‘‘nervous breakdown, ”’ 
and which is immensely more common 
among males than females, is but one evi- 
dence of the frequently excessive share of 
mental labor devolving upon the modern 
male, who, in addition to maintaining 
himself, has frequently dependent upon 
him a larger or smaller number of entirely 
parasitic females. Whatever the result of 
the changes of modern civilization may be 
with regard to the male, he certainly 
cannot complain that they have as a whole 
robbed him of his labor, diminished his 
share in the conduct of life, or reduced 
him to a condition of morbid inactivity. 


‘*In our woman’s field of labor, matters 
have tended to shape themselves wholly 
otherwise! The changes which have taken 
place during the last centuries, and which 
we sum up under the compendious term 
‘modern civilization,’ have tended to rob 
woman, not merely in part but almost 
wholly, of her ancient domain of produc- 
tive social labor, and, where there has not 
been a determined and conscious resistance 
on her part, have nowhere spontaneously 
tended to open out to her new and com- 
pensatory fields. 

‘‘It is this fact which constitutes our 
modern ‘Woman's Problem.’ 

‘‘Our spinning-wheels are all broken: 
in a thousand huge buildings steam-driven 
looms, guided by a few hundred thousand 
hands (often those of men), produce the 
garments of our race; and we dare no 
longer say, proudly, as of old, that we and 
we alone clothe our peoples. 
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‘‘Our hoes and our grindstones passed 
from us long ago, and the plowman and 
the miller took our toil; but we kept fast 
possession of the kneading-trough and the 
brewing-vat. To-day, steam often shapes 
our bread, and the loaves are set down at 
our very door (it may be, by a man-driven 
motor-car) ; and the history of cur household 
drinks we know no longer till we see them 
set before us at our tables. Day by day 
machine-prepared and _ factory-produced 
viands take a larger and larger place in the 
dietary of rich and poor alike, till even 
the workingman’s wife places before her 
household little that is of her own prepara- 
tion; while among the wealthier classes, 
so far has domestic change gone, that 
males are not infrequently found laboring 
in our houses and kitchens, and even 
standing behind our chairs ready to do all 
but actually place the morsels of food be- 
tween our feminine lips. The army of rosy 
milkmaids has passed away forever to give 
place to the cream-separator and the 
male- and machinery-manipulated butter- 
pat. In every direction the ancient saw, 
that it was exclusively the woman’s sphere 
to prepare the viands of her race, has be- 
come, in proportion as civilization has per- 
fected itself, an antiquated lie. 

‘*Even the minor domestic operations 
are tending to pass out of the circle of 
woman’s domestic labor: in modern cities 
our carpets are beaten, our windows 
cleaned, our door-steps polished, by ma- 
chinery or extra-domestic and often male 
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labor. Andthechange has gone much further 
than to the mere taking from us of the 
preparation of the materials from which the 
clothing of the race is formed. Already 
the domestic sewing-machine, which has 
supplanted almost entirely the ancient 
needle, begins to become antiquated and 
a thousand machines driven in factories 
by central engines are already supplying 
not merely the husband and son, but the 
woman herself, with almost every article of 
attire from hose to jacket; while among 
the wealthy classes, Worth with his hun- 
dred fellow male-milliners and dressmakers 
is helping finally to explode the ancient 
myth, that it is woman’s exclusive sphere 
as a part of her damestic toil to shape the 
garments of her race. 

‘*Year by year, day by day, there isa 
silently working but determined tendency 
for the sphere of woman’s domestic 
labors to contraet itself: and this con- 
traction is marked exactly in proportion 
as that condition which we term modern 
civilization is advanced. It manifests itself 
more in England and America than in Italy 
and Spain, more in great cities than in 
country places, more among the wealthier 
classes than the poorer, and is an unfailing 
indication of advancing modern civiliza- 
tion.* 

‘*But it is not only, nor even mainly, in 
the sphere of woman’s material domestic 
labors that change has touched her and 
shrunk her ancient field of labor. 

‘*Time was, when the woman kept her 


* There is indeed something pathetic in the attitude of the good old mother of the race, who 


having survived on here and there into the heart of our modern civilization, is sorely puzzled by 
the change in woman’s duties and obligations. She may be found looking wistfully into the eyes of 
some ancient crone, who like herself has survived from a previous state of civilization, as if seeking 
there a confirmation of a view of life of which a troublous doubt has crept even into her own soul. 
‘“*I,” she cries, ‘‘always cure my own hams, and knit the socks, and have my daughters make up all 
the linen by hand—we always did it when we were girls—but they object.’’ And her old crone answers 
her, ‘Yes, we did it; it’s no doubt the right thing to do—but it’s so expensive now! It’s so much 
cheaper to buy things ready-made! But, of course, it’s the right thing.” And they shake their 
heads and go their ways, feeling that the world is strangely out of joint, when duty is no more 
duty. Such women are, in truth, like to some good old mother-duck who, having for years led her 
ducklings to the same pond, when that pond has been drained and nothing is left in it but baked 
mud will still persist in bringing her younglings down to it, and walks about with flapping wings 
and anxious quack, trying to induce them to enter it. But the ducklings, with fresh young 
instincts, hear far off the delicious drippings from the new iron tank which has been built to catch 
the water higher up, and they smell the chickweed and the long grass that is growing up beside it, 
and absolutely refuse to disport themselves on the baked mud and to pretend to seek for worms 
where no worms are; and they leave the ancient mother quacking beside her pond and set out to 
seek for new pastures—perhaps to lose themselves upon the way, perhaps to find them. To the old 
mother one is inclined to say, “Ah, good old mother-hen, canst thou not see the world has 
changed? Thou canst not bring the water back into thy dried-up pond! Mayhap it was better 
and pleasanter when it was there, but it has gone forever; and wouldst thou and thine swim again 
it must be in other waters.” New machinery: new duties. 
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children about her knees till adult years were 
reached. Hers was the training and influ- 
ence which shaped them. From the moment 
when the infant first lay on her breast, 
till her daughters left her for marriage and 
her sons took share in man’s labor, they 
were continually under the mother’s in- 
fluence. To-day, so complex have become 
even the technical and simpler branches of 


education, so mighty and inexorable are 


the demands which modern civilization 
makes for specialized instruction and train- 
ing, for all individuals who are to survive 
and retain their usefulness under modern 
conditions, that from the earliest years of 
its life the child is of necessity largely 
removed from the hands of the mother, and 
placed in those of the specialized instructor. 
Among the wealthier classes, scarcely 
is the infant born when it passes into the 
hands of the trained nurse, and from hers 
on into the hands of the qualified teacher ; 
till at nine or ten the son, in certain coun- 
tries, often leaves his home forever for the 
public school, to pass on to the college and 
university; while the daughter,*in the 
hands of trained instructors and dependents, 
owes in the majority of cases hardly more 
of her education or formation to maternal 
toil. While even among our poorer classes, 
the infant-school, the board-school, and 
later on the necessity for manual training, 
take the son and often the daughter as 
completely, and always increasingly as civili- 
zation advances, from the maternal control. 
So marked has this change in woman’s 
ancient field of labor become, that a woman 
of almost any class may have borne many 
children and yet at middle age be 
found sitting alone in an empty house, all 
her offspring gone from her to receive 
training and instruction at the hands of 
others. The ancient statement that the 
training and education of her offspring is 
exclusively the duty of the mother, how- 
ever true it may have been with regard to 
a remote past, has already of necessity 
become an absolute misstatement; and the 
woman who should at the present day 
insist on entirely educating her own off- 
spring would, in nine cases out of ten, 
inflict an irreparable injury on them, be- 
cause sh. is incompetent. 

‘*But, if possible, yet more deeply and 
radically have the changes of modern civil- 





ization touched our ancient field of labor 
in another direction—in that very portion 
of the field of human labor which is pecul- 
iarly and organically ours, and which can 
never be wholly taken from us. Here the 
shrinkage has been larger than in any other 
direction, and touches us as women more 
vitally. 

‘“*Time was, and still is, among almost 
all primitive and savage folk, when the 
first and all-important duty of the female 
to her society was to bear, to bear much, 
and to bear unceasingly! On her adequate 
and persistent performance of this passive 
form of labor, and on her successful feed- 
ing of her young from her own breast, de- 
pended, not merely the welfare, but often 
the very existence, of her tribe or nation. 
Where, as is the case among almost all 
barbarous peoples, the rate of infant mor- 
tality is high: where the unceasing casual- 
ties resulting from war, the chase, and acts 
of personal violence tend continually to 
reduce the number of adult males: where, 
surgical knowledge being still in its infancy, 
most wounds are fatal; where, above all, 
recurrent pestilence and famine, unfailing 
if of irregular recurrence, decimated the 
people, it has been all-important that 
woman should employ her creative power 
to its very uttermost limits if the race were 
not at once to dwindle and die out. ‘May 
thy wife’s womb never cease from bearing,’ 
is still to-day the highest expression of 
good will on the part of a native African 
chief to his departing guest. For, not only 
does the prolific woman in the primitive 
state contribute to the wealth and strength 
of her nation as a whole, but to that of 
her own male companion and of her family. 
Where the social conditions of life are so 
simple that, in addition to bearing and 
suckling the child, it is reared and nourished 
through childhood almost entirely through 
the labor and care of the mother, requiring 
no expenditure of tribal or family wealth 
on its training or education, its value as 
an adult enormously outweighs both to the 
state and the male the trouble and expense 
of rearing it; and the man who has twenty 
children to become warriors or laborers is 
by so much the richer and the more power- 
ful than he who has but one, while the 
state whose women are prolific stands so 
insured against destruction. Incessant and 
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persistent child-bearing is thus truly the 
highest duty and the most socially esteemed 
occupation of the primitive, woman, 
equaling fully in social importance the 
labor of the man as hunter and warrior. 
‘*Even under those conditions of civili- 
zation which have existed in the centuries 
which divide primitive savagery from high 
civilization, the demand for continuous 
child-bearing on the part of woman as her 
highest social duty has generally been 
hardly less imperious. Throughout the 
Middle Ages of Europe, and down almost 
to our own day, the rate of infant mortality 
was almost as large as in a savage state; 


medical ignorance destroyed innumerable - 


lives; antiseptic surgery being unknown, 
serious wounds were almost always fatal; in 
the low state of sanitary science, plagues, 
such as those which in the reign of Justin- 
ian swept across the civilized world from 
India to northern Europe, well-nigh de- 
populating the globe, or the Black Death 
of 1349, which in England alone swept 
away more than half the population of the 
island, were but extreme forms of the 
destruction of population continually going 
on as the result of zymotic disease; while 
wars were not merely far more common 
but, owing to the famines which al- 
most invariably followed them, were 
far more destructive to human life than 
in our own days, and deaths by vio- 
lence, whether at the hands of the state 
or as the result of personal enmity, were 
of daily occurrence in all lands. Under 
these conditions abstinence on the part of 
woman from incessant child-bearing might 
have led to almost the same serious dimi- 
nution or even extinction of her people as in 
the savage state; while the very existence 
of her civilization depended on the produc- 
tion of an immense number of individuals 
as beasts of burden, without the expendi- 
ture of whose crude muscular force in 
physical labor of agriculture and manufact- 
ure those intermediate civilizations wouid, 
in the absence of machinery, have been 
impossible. Twenty men had to be born, 
fed at the breast and reared by woman to 
perform the crude brute labor which is 
performed to-day by one small, well-ad- 
justed steam-crane; and the demand for 
large masses of human creatures as mere 
reservoirs of motor-force for accomplishing 
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the simplest processes was imperative. So 
strong indeed was the consciousness of the 
importance to society of continuous child- 
bearing on the part of woman, that as late 
as the middle of the sixteenth century 
Martin Luther wrote, ‘If a woman becomes 
weary or at last dead from bearing, that 
matters not: let her only die from bearing, 
she is there to doit’; and he doubtless gave 
expression to the profound conviction of 
the bulk of his contemporaries, both male 
and female. 

‘*To-day, this condition has almost com- 
pletely reversed itself. 

‘*The advance of science and the 
amelioration of the physical conditions of 
life tend rapidly toward a diminution of 
human mortality. The ‘infant death-rate 
among the upper classes in modern civili 
zations has fallen by more than one-half; 
while among poorer classes it is already, 
though slowly, falling; the increased 
knowledge of the laws of sanitation has 
made among all highly civilized peoples 
the depopulation by plagues a thing of the 
past, and the discoveries of the next twenty 
years will probably do away forever with 
the danger to man of zymotic disease. 
Famines of the old desolating type have 
become an impossibility where rapid 
means of transportation convey the super- 
fluity of one land to supply the lack of 
another; and war and deeds of violence, 
though still lingering among us, have 
already become episodal in the lives of 
nations as of individuals; while the vast 
advances in antiseptic surgery have caused 
even the effects of wounds and dismember- 
ments to become only very partially fatal 
to human life. All these changes have 
tended to diminish human mortality and 
protract human life; and they have to-day 
already made it possible fora race not only 
to maintain its numbers, but even to in- 
crease them, with a comparatively small 
expenditure of woman’s vitality in the 
passive labor of child-bearing. 

‘‘But yet more seriously has the de- 
mand for woman’s labor as child-bearer 
been diminished by change in another 
direction. 

‘Every mechanical invention which 
lessens the necessity for rough, untrained 
muscular human labor, diminishes also the 
social demand upon woman as the producer 








in large masses of such laborers. Already 
throughout the modern civilized world, 
we have reached a point at which the 
social demand is not merely for human creat- 
ures in the bulk for use as beasts of burden, 
but rather, and only, for such human creatures 
as shall be so trained and cultured as to be 
fitted for the performance of the complex 
duties of modern life. Not now merely. for 
many men, but rather for few, and those 
few well born and well instructed, is the 
demand. And the woman who 
to-day merely produces twelve children 
and suckles them, and then turns them 
loose on her society and family, is regarded, 
and rightly so, as the curse and down- 
draft, and not the productive laborer, of 
her community. Indeed, so difficult and 
expensive has become in the modern world 
the rearing and training of even one indi- 
vidual, in a manner suited to fit it for 
coping with the complexities and diffi- 
culties of civilized life, that to the family 
as well as to the state, unlimited fecundity 
on the part of the female has already in 
most an irremediable evil: 
whether it be in the case of the artisan, 
who at the cost of immense self-sacrifice 
must support and train his children till 
their twelfth or fourteenth year, if they 
are ever to become even skilled manual 
laborers, and who if his family be large 
often sinks beneath the burden, allowing 
his offspring, untaught and untrained, to 
become waste-products of human life; or 
in that of the professional man, who by 
his mental toil is compelled to support and 
educate at immense expense his sons till 
they are twenty or older, and to sustain 
his daughters often throughout their lives, 
should they not marry, and to whom a 
large family proves often no less disastrous: 


modern 


cases become 
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while the state whose women produce 
recklessly large masses of individuals in 
excess of those for whom they can provide 
training, is a state, in so far, tending 
toward deterioration. The commandment 
to the modern woman is not now simply 
‘Thou shalt bear,’ but. rather ‘Thou shalt 
not bear in excess of thy power to rear and 
train satisfactorily’; and the woman who 
should to-day appear at the door of a 
workhouse or the tribunal of the poor-law 
guardians followed by her twelve infants, 
demanding honorable sustenance for them 
and herself in return for the labor she had 
undergone in producing them, would meet 
with but short shrift. While the modern 
man who on his wedding-day should be 
greeted with the ancient good wish that 
he might become the father of ten sons 
and ten daughters, would regard it asa 
malediction rather than a blessing. It is 
certain that the time is now rapidly ap- 
proaching,- when child-bearing will be re- 
garded rather as a luxury, permissible only 
to those who have shown their power 
rightly to train and provide for their 
offspring, than as a labor, in itself, and, 
under whatever conditions performed, 
beneficial to society.* 

‘‘Further, owing partly to the dimin- 
ished demand for child-bearing, rising 
from the extreme difficulty and expense of 
child-rearing and education, and to many 
other complex social causes, millions of 
women in our modern societies are so 
placed as to be absolutely compelled to go 
through life merely childless, but 
without sex-relationship in any form what- 
ever; while another mighty army of 
women is reduced by the dislocations of 
our civilization to accepting sexual relation- 
ships which negate child-bearing, and 


not 


*The difference between the primitive and the modern view on this matter is aptly and 


quaintly illustrated by two incidents. A 


certain 
worked, and happier, than the mass of her companions. 


Bantu woman appeared better cared for, less 


We made inquines and found that she 





had two childless brothers: she herself had not married but had borne by different men fourteen 
children, all of whom she had given to her brothers. ** They are fond of me because I have given 
them so many children, therefore I have not to work like the other women; and my brothers give 
me plenty of mealies and milk,’ she replied, complacently, when questioned : and this person, 
whose conduct was so emphatically antisocial on all sides when viewed from the modern stand- 
point, was evidently regarded as preéminently of value to her family and to society because of her 
fecundity. On the other hand. a few weeks back appeared an account in the London papers of an 
individual who, taken up at the East End for some brutal offense, blubbered out in court that she 
was the mother of twenty children. ‘“ You should be ashamed of yoursell!"’ responded the magis- 
trate; ““a woman capable of such conduct would be capable of doing anything!’’ and the fine was 
remorselessly inflicted. Undoubtedly, if somewhat brutally, the magistrate yet gave true voice to 
the modern view on the subject of excessive child-bearing 
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whose only product is physical and moral 
disease. 

‘‘Thus it has come to pass that vast 
numbers of us are, by modern social con- 
ditions, prohibited from child-bearing at 
all, and that even those among us who are 
child-bearers are required, in proportion 
as the class or race to which we belong 
stands high in the scale of civilization, to 
produce a smaller and ever smaller number 
of offspring; so that even for these of us 
child-bearing and suckling, instead of 
filling the entire circle of female life from 
youth to age, becomes an episodal occupa- 
tion, profitably employing only three or 
four out of the threescore and ten years 
which are allotted to human life. In such 
societies the statement (so profoundly true 
when made with regard to most savage 
societies, and even largely true with regard 
to those in the intermediate stages of 
civilization) that the main and continuous 
occupation of the woman from puberty to 
age is the bearing and suckling of children, 
and that this occupation must fully satisfy all 
her needs for social labor and activity, be- 
comes—an antiquated and unmitigated LIE. 

‘*Not only are millions of our women 


precluded from ever bearing a child, but 
for those of us who do bear the demand is 
ever increasingly in civilized societies cou- 
pled with the condition that if we would 
act socially we must restrict our powers.* 


‘*Looking round then with the uttermost 
impartiality we can command, on the entire 
field of woman’s ancient and traditional 
labors, we find that fully three-fourths of it 
have shrunk away forever, and that the 
remaining fourth still tends to shrink! 

“It is this great fact, so often and so 
completely overlooked, which lies as the 
propelling force behind that vast and 
restless ‘Woman’s movement’ which marks 
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our day. It is this fact, whether clearly 
and intellectually grasped, or, as is more 
often the case, vaguely and painfully jelt, 
which awakes in the hearts of the ablest 
modern European women their passionate, 
and at times it would seem almost coherent, 
cry for new forms of labor and new fields 
for the exercise of their power. 

‘*Thrown into strict logical form, our 
demand is this: We do not ask that the 
wheels of time should reverse themselves, 
or the stream of life flow backward. We 
do not ask that our ancient spinning-wheels 
be again resuscitated and placed in our 
hands; we do not demand that our old 
grindstones and hoes be returned to us, 
nor that man should again betake himself 
to his ancient province of war and the 
chase, leaving to us all domestic and civil 
labor; nor do we even ask that society 
shall again so reconstruct itself, that every 
woman may be again a child-bearer 
(desirable as it might be, and deep as lies 
the hunger for motherhood in every virile 
woman’s heart); still less do we ask that 
she be continually employed in her craft, 
earning thereby social approbation: neither 
do we demand that the children whom we 
bear shall again be put exclusively into our 
hands to train. This we know cannot be. 
The past material conditions of life have 
gone forever; no will of man can recall 
them. But this is our demand: We 
demand, that, in that strange new world 
that is arising alike upon the man and the 
woman, where nothing is as it was, and all 
things are assuming new shapes and rela- 
tions—we demand that in this new world 
we also shall have our share of honored 
and socially useful human toil, our full half 
of the labor of the children of woman. 
We demand nothing more than this, and 
we will take nothing less. This is our 
‘WOMAN'S RIGHT’! 


* As regards modern civilized nations, we find that those whose birth-rate is the highest per 


woman are by no means the happiest, most enlightened or powerful; sor do we even find that the 
population always increases in proportion to the births. France, which in many respects leads in the 
van of civilization, has one of the lowest birth-rates per woman in Europe; and among the free 
and enlightened population of Switzerland and Scandinavia the birth-rate is often exceedingly low ; 
while Ireland, one -of the most unhappy and weak of European nations, had long one of the 
highest birth-rates, without any proportional increase in population or power. With regard to the 
different classes in one community, the same fact is observable. The birth-rate per woman is 
higher among the lowest and most ignorant classes in the back slums of our great cities than 
among the women of the upper and cultured classes, mainly because the age at which marriages 
are contracted always tends to become higher as the culture and intelligence of individuals rises, 
but also because of the regulation of the number of births after marriage. Yet the number of 
children reared to adult years among the more intelligent classes probably equals or exceeds those 
of the lowest, owing tothe high rate of infant mortality where births are excessive. 
(To be concluded.) 
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FRENCHY’S LAST JOB. 


By LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


M* health at college 

having shown signs 
of giving way, my uncle 
George had been kind 
enough to advance the 
means for my passage to 
Brisbane, Australia, and 
back, in order to carry out 
the doctor’s recommenda- 
tion for change and sea- 
air. I scarcely think the 
good man intended me to 
go steerage in a cargo-boat, 
which I did to make my 
money last; and I im- 
agine he would have been 
anything but pleased if he 
could have seen me on the 
eve of starting from Bris- 
bane itself for the South Sea 
islands with twelve tons of 
assorted merchandise. In- 
deed, I was not a little 
surprised at myself, and at times in the 
long night-watches I blubbered like a 
baby at my own venturesomeness. But 
with me, though my people at home did 
not know it, college had been a failure. 
I sometimes wondered whether I was un- 
usually dull, or my companions at that 
inhospitable northern university were above 
the normal intelligence; but whatever 
the cause, I know only that I was un- 
able to keep the pace that was set me to 
follow. 

And here I was, with my heart in my 
mouth, starting on a career of my own 
choosing, the lessee of a trading station on 
an island called Tapatuea! More I knew 
not, beyond the fact that I was to receive 
a moiety of any profits I might earn, and 
had bound myself to stay where I was put 
for the space of three years. Considering 
my age and inexperience, this was a most 
liberal arrangement, and I have never 
ceased wondering since how my employers, 
Messrs. John Cesar Bibo & Company, were 
ever dragooned into adding me to their 


forces. I say ‘‘dragooned’’ advisedly, 


for it was due entirely to my good friend 
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‘*PRENCHY HELD THE PHOTOGRAPH A LONG 
TIME IN HIS HAND.” 

Henry Mears, the shipping broker of 
Lonsdale place, that I happened to be 
engaged in spite of the firm’s most stren- 
uous protest. Mears had taken to me from 
the day I first wandered into his office by 
an accident; and from that time down to 
the sailing hour of the ‘‘ Belle Mahone”’ 
there was-nothing he would not do to serve 
me. Iam not sure that he was financially 
interested in the firm of. John Cesar Bibo 
& Company, but he always acted as 
though his was the controlling voice in its 
affairs, and was the only man I ever knew 
who dared stand up to Old Bee, as we 
called him. This last named, the directing 
spirit of a business that spread its net over 
half the islands of the Pacific, was a grim, 
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taciturn individual of an indeterminable 
age—it was variously reckoned from 
seventy to a hundred and ten—who made 
periodical descents into Mears’s office, and 
sat closeted there for hours. His presence 
always inspired constraint, and the sight 
of his ancient, sallow cheek was enough 
o thin the ranks of the broker’s clients— 
shipmasters and supercargoes: for the most 
part—not all of them sober, and none, 
apparently, able to look Old Bee in the 
eye. 

I shall never forget my introduction to 
the great man. 

‘*This is a nice boy, Mr. Bibo, sir,”’ 
said Mears, indicating me with a cast of 
his eye. 

‘*Oh,’’ said Old Bee. 

‘‘T want him to have that Tapatuea 
store,’’ said Mears. 

‘*You mean the easterly one where Bob 
killed the Chinaman?’’ he asked. 

“a 

‘‘T’ll see him to blazes first,’’ said Old 
Bee. 

I thought this ended the matter for good 
and all, and said as much to Mears when 
John Cesar had departed. But my friend 
was far from being cast down. 

“y 


‘*Oh, that’s all right,’’ he said. 
count it as good as setiled.’’ 

This was more than I could say, and I 
had no cause to change my mind on my 
next meeting with Old Bee. 

‘*T’m putting twelve tons of stuff aboard 


” 


for the Tapatuea store,’’ said Mears, ‘‘and 
I’ve told young hopeful here that you'll 
keep a berth for him.”’ 

‘*The devil you have,’’ said Old Bee, 
and went straight on with the business he 
had in hand. 

The next day, the broker signed my 
contract by virtue of some power of at- 
torney he possessed for Bibo & Company. 

‘“*If he backs out now, you can sue him 
for Camages,’’ he said, cheerfully. 

I was in a tremble when I next met my 
employer. It was near our sailing time 
and he was in a violent hurry. He threw 
down a paper on the desk and told Mears 
it was the list of things he had put by for 
the last. 

‘*Send some one along for them,’’ he 
said, ‘‘some one that knows how to keep 
his mouth shut. I’ve clean forgot all that 
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business of the King of Pingalap’s: the 
breech-loading cannon I promised him 
from Hudson’s, and those damned guinea- 
fowls, and that cylinder for the musical- 
box!’ 

‘*Here’s one of your own men,’ 
Mears. ‘‘You know young Bence?’’ 

‘*Good God, that child!’’ cried the old 
man. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you I wouldn’t have 
him?”’ 

‘*Pity you hadn’t spoken before,’’ said 
the broker, with well-feigned surprise. ‘‘] 
only signed his contract yesterday.’’ 

Old Bee regarded me sourly. 

‘*T don’t understand the joke,’’ he said. 

‘“*Oh, come, come. He’s twenty-two 
if he’s a day,’’ said Mears, adding four 
years to my age; ‘‘and as to being young, 
I dare say he'll get over it.’’ 

‘*What’s he done that you’re so keen to 
get him off?’’ said Old Bee, still eying me 
with strong disfavor. ‘‘However, as you 
have made it your business to push him 
down my throat, I suppose I’ve got to 
bolt him.’’ 

‘‘He’d sue you like a shot if you 
didn’t,’’ said Mears. ‘‘With that contract 
in his pocket he’s regularly got you in his 
power.’ 

This view of the situation made even 
Old Bee smile and caused Mears to laugh 
outright. For me it was scarcely so 
entertaining; never in my life had I felt 
so small or insignificant, though I plucked 
up courage when the great man handed me 
his list and bade the broker count me out 
sixty sovereigns. This showed that in 
some small measure I must have won his 
good opinion, a conviction that was still 
further strengthened by his departure, 
when in the excitement and flurry of the 
moment he even shook me by the hand. 

A few days after this conversation I 


> said 


‘found myself at sea, a regularly enrolled 


trader of the firm’s, and one of the after- 
guard of the bark ‘‘ Belle Mahone, ’’ Captain 
Mins. We were bound, according to the 
time-honored formula, ‘‘for the island of 
Guam or any other port the master may so 
direct.’’ I presume there are ships that 
actually do go to Guam—if, indeed, there 
be such a place at all—but it has never 
been my fate to come across one. Our 
Guam was like the rest, a polite fiction to 
cover up our tracks and leave a veil of 
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mystery over our voyage. Besides John 
Cesar Bibo, with whom I have already 
made you acquainted, there were three 
others in our little company astern. Cap- 
tain Mins was a short, bull-necked man of 
fifty, with abrupt manners, and a singularly 
deliberate way of speech, due perhaps to 
some impediment of the tongue, or scarcely 


conquered twitching of the cheek. This 
lent to his utterance a gravity almost 


judicial, and gave an added force to the 
contradiction which was his only conversa- 
tional counter. Jean Bonnichon, or 
‘:Frenchy,’’ as we called him, was one of 
the firm’s traders returning to the islands 
after a brief holiday. He, like Mins, was 
short and thick-set, but with this ended 
all resemblance between them. Bonni- 
chon’s story was that he had come of a 
wealthy family in Normandy, and it was 
indubitable (from the papers he had in his 
possession) that he had served as an officer 
of horse-artillery in the 
French army. What he had 
done to leave it, no one 
precisely knew, nor was our 
curiosity satisfied by the 
conflicting explanations he 
himself was at pains to give. 
As a soldier of fortune in 
the Old World, with the 
Turks, the Bulgarians, and 
finally with the Arabs of 
Soos, he had sunk lower 
and lower, until he had 
come at last to Australia, 
there to sink lower still. 
Six years of colonial life, 
followed by seven on the 
island of Apaiang, had 
transformed Frenchy into 
one of those strange creat- 
ures without a country. 
Under the heel of ad- 
versity the Frenchman had 
completely stamped 
out of him: only some 
fragments of the army officer 
remained—the bulging $ 
chest, the loud, peremp- 
tory voice, the instant obe- 
dience to any one he counted 
his superior. He annoyed 
Old Bee excessively by leap- 
ing to his feet whenever 


been 
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our employer addressed him, a military habit 
so ingrained with him that he was quite 
unable to break himself of it. Intended 
for deference, its effect on John Cesar (the 
most fidgety and preoccupied of patriarchs) 
was to drive him into one of his sudden 
tempers, when woe betide the man who dared 
first address him. Adam Babcock, a hum 
ble, silent creature, completed the number 
of our mess. He was the mate of the 
ship, and took his meals alone after we had 
quitted the table, a forlorn arrangement 
that is usual in small vessels. He was so 
completely null in our life that I have some 
difficulty in recollecting him at all. He 
had seen misfortunes, I remember, and 
had certainly come down very much in the 
world, for he was the only person aft who 
treated me with the least consideration. 
On one occasion he even called me ‘‘Sir,’’ 
and gave me a present of some shells. 
With Frenchy I was soon on terms of 





“ ALL THAT A DOZEN YEARS HAD SEEN SALVAGED FLOM THE SEA." 
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shipboard acquaintance, but for the others 
I might have been invisible for all they 
ever noticed me. Old Bee, for the matter 
of that, seldom spoke to any one, and the 
sight of his bilious cheek would have 
daunted, I believe, the most incorrigible 
bore in New York. We saw little of him 
save at meal-times, for he was perpetually 
busy in his cabin, adding up figures, or 
stamping on his copying-book like a danc- 
ing dervish. I am at a loss to say what 
his labors were all about; they were, and 
always have been, to me the cause of 
unceasing amazement. I was not sorry, 
however, that Old Bee kept so much to 
himself, for I feared him like the plague 
and never felt comfortable within the range 
of his bloodshot eyes. It fell to Frenchy 
and the captain to keep the ball of con- 
versation rolling, which they did by dis- 
puting with each other on every topic that 
came up. Were the captain, with some 
warmth, to make a statement, it was just 
as certain to be met by Frenchy's great 
horse-laugh and shrill, jeering contradic- 
tion. They could agree on _ nothing, 
whether it was the Russo-Turkish war or 
the way the natives cook devil-fish. 


Nothing was too unimportant to set them 
at each other’s throats, no slight too trivial 
to be ignored. 


Once, tomy extreme embarrassment, 
they differed on the subject of myself; the 
Frenchman saying that I was the type of 
young ne’er-do-well under which the 
colony of Queensland was sinking, while 
the captain just as vehemently persisted 
(for the time being only) that it was such 
as I who had made the British empire! 
The complimentary view of Captain Mins’s 
made very little practical difference in his 
treatment of me, which from the beginning 
had been marked by coldness and dislike. 
In fact, I could not help perceiving, for 
all their wrangling and apparent disagree- 
ment, that the pair were fast friends. It 
was I—not Frenchy—who was the outsider 
on that ship. Indeed, I*count some of 
those lonely days on the ‘‘Belle Mahone’’ 
as the very bitterest part of my life. I 
wished myself at home a thousand times, 
and would a word have sufficed to bring 
my mad adventure to an end, how gladly 
would I have uttered it. But I had made 
my bed and must lie upon it, though God 


knows with what revolt at times in my 
heart. 

My only friend on board was Lum, the 
Chinese cook, whose circumstances were so 
akin to mine that we were drawn together 
as though by instinct. He, too, was 
condemned to solitude, having little in 
common with our crew of Rotumah island- 
ers, who shunned him like a leper; while 
I, as the reader knows, held a scarcely 
better position amongst the afterguard. 
When his work was done, Lum and I used 
to smoke cigarettes together under the lee 
of a boat, or, if it rained, within the stuffy 
confines of his cabin next the galley. He 
was a mine of worldly wisdom, for there 
was nothing he had not done or had not 
tried to do, from piracy to acting on the 
stage; and he would unfold the tale of his 
experiences with such drollery and artless- 
ness that his society was to me an endless 
entertainment. Poor Lum, there was little 
of the seamy side of life he had not seen, 
scarcely a treachery he had not endured, 
in the years he had followed the sea. 

Our first port was to be Lascom island, 
an immense atoll which had remained 
uninhabited until Bibo & Company took 
possession of it in the eighties. Their 
intention had been to extend its few cocoa- 
nut-palms into one vast grove, and for this 
purpose they maintained a force of half a 
dozen indentured laborers from Guadal- 
canaar, who were superintended by a white 
man named Stocker. It was for the pur- 
pose of carrying this Stocker supplies and 
inspecting his year’s work, that we were 
here to make our first call. 

We reached the island late at night, and 
lay off and on till dawn. The daylight 
showed me one of te dismalest sights I 
have ever gazed upon—a narrow, bush- 
grown strip of never-ending sand, which 
stretched in a great curve until lost to 
view beneath the horizon. As far as the 
eye could reach, the breakers were thun- 
dering against the huge horseshoe with a 
fury that made one sick to hear them. Of 
all forsaken and desolate places it has ever 
been my lot to see, I search my memory in 
vain for the match of Lascom island. Once, 
however, that we had opened its channel 
and made our hesitating way into the 
lagoon beyond, I found more to please me. 
Skimming over the lakelike surface, with 
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every stitch drawing, and the captain in 
the crosstrees conning the ship through the 
gleaming dangers that beset us at every 
hand, it was indeed an experience not to 
be recalled without a thrill. We had need 
of a lynx eye aloft, for the lagoon was thick 
with coral rocks, and the channel besides 
was so tortuous and so cramped, that one 
false turn of a spoke would have torn our 
bottom out. Every man on the ship felt, or 
knew, rather, the dangers of that passage, 
and sailors 
and passen- 
gers all joined 
the captain in 
keeping the 
lookout. 

I let myself 
down beside 
the dolphin- 
striker and sat 
there above 
our hissing 
bows, enjoy- 
ing as I did 
so an extraor- 
dinary sense 
of danger and 
exhilaration. 
At times it 
seemed to me 
as though we 
were sailing 
through air, 
so transparent 
was the medi- 
um through 
which we 
moved, so 
clear the tan- 
gled coral gar- 
den that lay 
below. From 
my perch I 
contemplated 
the gradual 
unfolding of the little settlement  to- 
ward which we were tending: first of 
all a faint blur, which gradually became 
transformed into a grove of cocoanuts; 
bits of white and brown which resolved 
themselves into houses and sheds; a dark 
patch on the lagoon shore that I made 
out to be a sort of pier; then last of all the 
finished picture in which there was nothing 
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hid, or left to the imagination to decipher. 
There was something most depressing in 
the sight of this tiny village, with its faded 
whitewash, its general appearance of life- 
lessness and decay, and above its roofs the 
palm-tops bending like grass in the gusty 
breeze. Nothing stirred in the profound 
shade; not a sound came forth to greet us, 
and except for a faint haze of smoke above 
one of the trees, we might have thought 
the place abandoned. I remembered that 
Stocker was 
in likelihood 
planting co- 
coanuts with 
his men, per- 
haps miles 
away on the 
wild sea- 
beach; in my 
mind’s eye I 
could see him 
pursuing his 
monotonous 
vocation, a 
miserable 
Crusoe toil- 
ing for a 
wage. My 
thoughts 
were still run- 
ning in some 
such channel 
when I was 
suddenly 
startled by 
the appari- 
tion of a man, 
who came 
running out 
of the shadow 
with a bundle 
in his arms. 
It was a flag. 
which he 
DIMLY SAW AT WORK.” fixed to the 
halyards of the staff, and slowly ran up. 
When it was half mast-high he twitched 
it loose. displaying the British ensign up- 
side-down. Then, as I was still gazing at 
him, he made fast the ropes and hurried 
down to the pier. 

Realizing that something must be wrong 
on shore, I climbed back to the deck and 
hastened to where Old Bee and Frenchy 
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were standing aft. I think the former 
must have seen the question on my lips, for 
he gave me such a swift, angry look that I 
dared not open my mouth, but slunk 
behind Frenchy in silence. He, the trader, 
must have just endured some such rebuff 
himself, for ‘he was in a frightful ill humor 
and swore at me when I tried to whisper 
in his ear. To learn anything from Bab- 
cock was impossible, for he was jumping 
about the topgallant forecastle, clearing 
the anchors and getting in the head-sails. 
When the vessel had been brought to a 
standstill near a rusty buoy, a boat was 
cleared and lowered, and we all got into 
it with alacrity: Old Bee, Mins, Frenchy 
and I, and a couple of hands to pull—or 
to bale, as it turned out, for she leaked 
like a sieve. 

We were met at the pier by some 
natives in singelets and dungaree trousers, 
who gazed at us as solemnly as we gazed 
back at them. One grizzled old fellow 
was spokesman for the rest—Joe they 
called him—and he told us, with a great 
deal of writhing (as though he had pain 
in his inside), that Stocker was dead. He 


had died ten days before, ‘‘of some kind 


of sickness, ’’ as Joe called it; and lest we 
had any doubt about it, we were pressed 
to walk up to Stocker’s. house and see for 
ourselves. For, fearing that they might 
subsequently be accused of making away 
with him, they had left Stocker’s body to 
putrefy untouched. The fact was palpable 
enough before we had gone a hundred 
yards in the direction of a little house, 
which from the distance looked very quaint 
and pretty. But I forbore to follow the 
others any further in the investigation they 
were obviously inclined to make, and I 
struck off from them to examine the settle- 
ment alone. 

I have good reasons for thinking that it 
had been planned originally for other pur- 
poses than that of merely sheltering a gang 
of indentured laborers. It was to have 
been the entrepot or hub of a huge South 
sea system, and from its central ware- 
houses a whole empire of surrounding 
groups was to have been supplied.  In- 
deed, the whole project had so far taken 
shape that large buildings had even been 
erected for the commerce that was destined 
never to come, and commodious houses 
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raised for the managers and clerks whose 
contracts were still unwritten. I wandered 
at will through these crumbling rooms, 
some of which had never been occupied 
though they were now in decay, and along 
the grassy street on which they had been 
made to face. I found a battery of four 
small cannon covering the approach from 
the pier, a dozen ship's tanks filled with 
rain-water (the only kind obtainable on the 
island), and ina darkened room I stumbled 
overa hundred Snider rifles shining in the 
twilight. But what riveted my attention 
most was the interior of a long, low ware- 
house full of wreckage. Here, in molder- 
ing, unsorted confusion, had been thrown 
all that a dozen years had seen salvaged 
from the sea: binnacles, hatches, yards 
and canvas, old steering-wheels, blocks, ° 
and strange tangles of gear and junk that 
seemed scarcely worth the saving. Here 
were life-belts in the last stages of rotten- 
ness, odds and ends of perished cargoes, 
barrels of tallow, twisted drums of what 
had once been paint or varnish, some 
cuddy-chairs of the folding kind, and a 
quantity of boards, barnacled and water- 
worn. I must have spent the better part 
of an hour turning over all this stuff, and 
in reconstructing in my mind the bygone 
ships from which they had been taken; 
musing on the fate of those who had once 
sailed them so unwisely that Lascom island 
had been their final port and the bursting 
seas their grave. 

When I finally emerged again into the 
open air, I perceived with relief that our 
boat still lay beside the steps of the pier, 
for I had no desire to be left alone on 
Lascom island even for a single hour. I 
counted for so little on board the ship that 
I had a panic fear that they might go 
to sea again without me, and I ac- 
cordingly returned to the seamen who 
were smoking under the lee of a palm. 
We waited there a long time before we 
were aroused by the sound of voices and 
the sight of Old Bee and Frenchy walking 
slowly toward us. The hoary old rogue 
looked pale and agitated; he had his arm 
through Frenchy’s and was speaking to 
him with intense seriousness and a volubility 
quite unusual. He seemed pleading with 
the trader, urging him apparently to 
something distasteful, something that was 
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perpetually negatived by Frenchy's bullet- 
head and his reiterated ‘‘No, sare; no, 
sare; it is eempossible.’’ 

‘Ill make it seventy-five a month,’’ 
quavered Bibo, ‘‘and all found.*’ 

Again the Frenchman shook his head. 

‘* Ask anysing else, sare,’’ he said; ‘‘but 
this, oh, no. But why not the boy?’’ he 
added. 

‘*That young ass!’’ cried Old Bee. 

‘‘T won't stay here alone if that’s what 
you mean,’’ said Frenchy. ‘‘But if you'll 
run down to Trichery island and let me get 
a girl there, I tell you, sare, I will do it 
for the seventy-five. But alone? Good 
Lord! I’d follow Stocker in ze munt.”’ 

Bibo groaned aloud. ‘‘It'll take a day 
and a half to run down there, and all of 
three to beat back,’’ he said. ‘*And you 
might be a week getting a girl.’’ 

Frenchy shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Old 
Tom Ryegate’s there,’’ he said. ‘‘He'll 
do ze thing quick enough if I make it 
worth his while. They say, too, that he’s 
in with the Samoan pastor there, Jimmy 
Upolu. Brice of the ‘Wandering Minstrel’ 
told me he was at Trichery three years ago 
and picked up the prettiest woman in the 
island for eight pounds. Told me he gave 
two pounds to Tom, two to the pastor, 
and the rest to ze woman’s folks in trade. 
He was in such a damned rush he couldn't 
wait to cheapen things—just paid his 
money and went. But she was a tearing 
tine piece, he said.’’ 

Old Bee hardly seemed to listen to him. 
‘‘T suppose you don’t care,’’ he said, 
bitterly, ‘‘but this business is going to put 
me two weeks behind and maybe lose me 
the shell at Big Muggins. Of all cursed 
luck, who ever had the match of it? First 
to last this island has been a millstone 
round my neck, one everlasting drain and 
bother. What with the rats and Charley 
D. T.s and the lawsuit with 
Poppenheifer and this business of Stocker’s, 
I tell you, Frenchy, I’m clean sick of it. 
It’s just money, money, money all the time, 
and I don’t believe I’ve ever made enough 
out of it to buy me a suit of clothes!’’ 

He stopped speaking when he caught 
sight of me, and stepped down into the 
boat without another word. Frenchy, 
too, said nothing as he pulled back to the 
ship, but chewed at his mustache in a 
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moody, impatient way. But once on 
board, the captain was called below, and 
an animated discussion ensued in the main 
cabin. Through the open skylight I could 
not forbear overhearing a little of what 
was said, and I gathered that Mins was 
joining «with his employer in trying to 
persuade Frenchy to remain on the island 
in Stocker’s place. At least, I caught 
Frenchy's explosive remonstrances, and 
half-jeering, half-angry efforts to extricate 
himself from their snares. Apparently he 
succeeded only too well, for Old Bee, 
somewhat forlornly, at last proposed 
Babcock’s name. At this the captain 
himself was up in arms. Wasn't he doing 
with one white mate when he ought by 
rights to have two?’ Nothing would induce 
him, he said, to surrender Babcock; nor 
would he, in such a case, answer for the 
safety of the ship, nor for the insurance 
were she lost. Then he turned the tables 
completely, by proposing that Old Bee 
himself should stop on the island! This 
was received by Frenchy with a roar of 
laughter and a blow of his fist that shook 
the cabin. Old Bee did not take it with the 
same good humor, but broke out petulantly 
that he might as well throw up the cruise 
at once. Mine, of course, was the next 
name to come up, and Frenchy was sent 
to bring me before the meeting. I am 
ashamed to think what a fool they must 
have thought me, for instead of offering 
me the seventy-five dollars a month—not 
that I would have taken the job for a 
million—Old Bee held out the inducement 
of five a week. From the manner in 
which he spoke to me, and the bullying 
tone of his voice, it was not easy to 
gather whether I was asked or ordered 
to go ashore in Stocker’s shoes; and it's 
my belief that if I had knuckled down in 
the slightest he would have dropped the 
first formula altogether. But I had over- 
heard too much to be taken at a disadvan- 
tage; besides, I shrank from the proposal 
with every fiber in my body, and was 
determined not to be put ashore except by 
force. My repulsion was so unconcealed, 
and it was so plain that I could be neither 
threatened nor cajoled, that more than 
once Frenchy burst out with his great 
laugh, and even Mins smiled sourly at my 
vehemence. Old Bee did not long persist 
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in the attempt to override my resolution; 
he had always taken an unflattering view 
of my capabilities; and even as a planter 
of cocoanuts I had perhaps excited his 
distrust. Besides, I would not do it. 
There was no getting over that! 

I was thankful at last to be dismissed 
even at the price of a stinging word or 
two. What were words in comparison 
with a year on Lascom island? I went 
and locked myself in my cabin and blocked 
the door of it with my trunk, so fearful 
was I that I might in some way be tricked 
or dragged ashore. I dared not emerge 
until long after the anchor had been 
weighed and the sails set, and even then 
Icame out of my lair with the utmost 
caution. When I reached the deck, the 
settlement was already far astern and the 
ship heading through the western passage 
for the sea. Lum told me that we were 
running down to Trichery island, and 
gave me some hot bread and tea in the 
galley in place of the lunch I had lost. 

I had read of South sea paradises, but 
at Trichery island I was soon to see one 
for myself. After the desolation and im- 
mensity of Lascom, it was delightful to 


reach this uny isle with its lagoon no 
bigger than the Serpentine and its general 


appearance of fertility and life. As we 
ran close along its wooded shores and saw 
the bee-hive houses in the shade and the 
people running out to wave a greeting to 
our passing ship; as we saw the drawn-up 
boats, the little coral churches, and the 
shimmering lagoon beyond on which there 
was many a white sail dancing, I thought 
I had never in all my life imagined any 
place more beautiful. Nor did I think to 
change my mind when we hove to off a 
glorious beach and dropped the ladder for 
a score of smiling islanders to swarm 
aboard. I loved the sight of their friendly 
faces after the sullen looks which had so 
long been my portion, and my heart 
warmed toward them as it might to some 
exquisite strange children. 

When a boat was lowered, I kept close 
at the heels of Old Bee, Frenchy and the 
captain as they descended and took their 
places, and I followed their example with 
so much assurance that it never occurred 
to any one to say me nay. The captain 
swore at-me for jumping on his foot,. but 
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that was all the attention I received. 
Frenchy was the hero of the hour, and his 
gay sash and tie and spotless ducks were 
the occasion of many pleasantries at his 
expense. Even Old Bee condescended to 
tease our beau on the subject~of the future 
Mrs. Frenchy; and at the home-thrusts 
and innuendoes (not all of which I could 
understand) the captain's red face deepened 
into purple as he shook with laughter and 
slapped his friend upon the back. Frenchy 
pretended not to like it and gave tit for 
tat in good earnest, but it was evident that 
he was prodigiously pleased with himself 
and the others. With that ehest thrown 
out, his black brush of a mustache waxed 
to a point, and his military, dandified 
air, Frenchy somehow appeared to me more 
low, more indefinably offensive, wicked, 
and dangerous-looking, than I had ever seen 
him before. 

Every one was in a high good humor 
when we reached the beach, where special 
precautions had to be taken in order to 
spare Frenchy’s finery the least contami- 
nation; and we were soon walking up 
together through a crowd of islanders to 
the trader’s house. Tom Ryegate was 
there to meet us, a benignant-looking old 
man with a plenitude of gray hair, a watery 
blue eye and a telltale tremor of his hands. 
A closer inspection revealed the fact that 
Tom Ryegate was soaked and pickled in 
gin,’ a circumstance which perhaps ac- 
counted for the depressing views he took 
of life and for his somewhat snarling mode . 
of address. When the news had been 
passed, and Stocker’s demise talked over 
with some very unedifying reminiscences of 
the deceased’s peculiarities, the conversa- 
tion was brought gently round to the busi- 
ness in hand. 

But on the subject of girls Tom Ryegate 
was a broken reed. We might be able 
to pick up a likely young woman, or we 
might not. ‘‘It all depended,’’ he said, 
without adding, on what. The fack was 
that things wasn’t as they used to be on 
Trichery; the niggars had lost all respeck 
for whites: it was money they cared for 
now, nothing but money. It made old 
Tom Ryegate sick to think of it; it was all 
this missionary coddling and putting ideas 
into their heads. Why, he remembered 
the day when you could buy a ton of shell 
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for a trade gun ; when a white man knew 
no law but what seemed good to him. 
But it was all changed now; them days 
was passed forever; the niggars had no 
more respeck for whites: it was all money, 
all money. 





POISED ON THE SHIP'S RAIL." 


This dreary and unsatisfactory monologue 
was the preface to a recital of all his recent 
troubles. Mrs. Captain Saxe had been 
kind enough to bring him back his 
daughter, Elsie. Captain Mins would 
remember little Elsie? No? Well, it 
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didn’t much matter. Howsomever, as he 
was saying, she had been educated in the 
convent at Port Darwin—for an island girl 
there was. no better place than a convent 
(here’s luck, gentlemen). She was sixteen, 
and that pretty and nice-behaved that he 
almost cried when he saw her! And 
white? Why, you couldn’t have told she 
was a quarter-carste, she was that white. 
At first they had got along together very 
nicely, for she was no slouch of a girl, and 
could cook and sew and play her little 
piece on the zither in the evening, and 
sing! Sing? Why, you just orter hear 
that girl sing! And to see her kneel 
down at night and pray in her little 
shimmy, it made him feel what a bad old 
feller he was—by God, ‘it did—and so far 
to leeward of everything decent and right. 
Well, well, it went along so far nigh six 
months (drink hearty, gentlemen; Mr. 
Bibo, sir, here’s my respecks), and I had 
no more thought of what was a-coming 
than a babe unborn. 

There was a half-carste here named Ned 
Forrest, who did a little boat-building and 
traded a bit besides. Not a bad chap for 
a half-carste, only he fancied himself over- 


much and thought because he could read 
and drink square-face that he was as good 


as any white man. It made him sick the 
airs that feller put on at times. Imagine 
his feelings then, when this Forrest up and 
asked him one day for permission to marry 
Elsie, and said a lot of rot about their 
being in love with one another! Just 
animalism, that’s what he called it. His 
Elsie who had been bred up a lady in Port 
Darwin. Hadn't he said that the niggars 
were losing all respeck for whites? He 
booted the swine off his verandah, that’s 
what he did, and he gave Elsie such a 
talking-to that she cried for three days 
afterward. He thought she had had a 
passing fancy for the swine, but he bade 
her remember her self-respeck and just let 
out a few things about the feller to put 
her on her guard like. But though she 
promised to give him up, she took it kind 
of hard. He used often to find her crying 
and moping about the house, and like a 
fool had thought little of it. He did 
think enough of it, however, to go to 
Jimmy Upolu—that’s the Summoan native 
pastor here—to forbid him to marry the 
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pair if they had in mind any hanky-panky 
tricks. 

By Gad, it was well he did so, for what 
was his surprise to find that Forrest had 
been: trying to get round the pastor for 
that very purpose, mending his boat, 
stepping a new mast in it, and lending a 
hand generally with the church repairs. 
The pastor was a crafty customer and had a 
considerable eye for the main chance, but 
he was a sight too far in Tom’s debt to go 
against him. Tom had only to raise his 
hand and Jimmy was as good as bounced 
off the island, for Jimmy’s no pay, and a 
complaint at headquarters would settle his 
hash. So he didn’t mince matters with 
Jimmy but told him flat out that there 
must be no marrying Elsie on the sly. 

That done, he gave the girl another 
dressing down. Pity he hadn’t thrashed 
her like he had often done her ma, but it 
wasn’t in flesh and blood to lash your own 
daughter. So he let it go at that and 
arranged with Peter, the King, to run up 
some charge against Ned Forrest so that 
the next man-of-war might deport him. 
Luckily Ned was a British subject. and it 
would have been strange if the navy captain 
wouldn’t have taken the word of a respon- 
sible white merchant, not to speak of the 
King’s and the Summoan pastor’s, against 
a dirty swine of a half-carste. Howsom- 
ever, no man-of-war came; they never 
do when they’re wanted that bad, and 
things went on from bad to worse. 

One morning he awoke to find that Elsie 
had skipped out. Yes, by God, gone 
with the half-carste! At first he couldn't 
believe it, but when he went off in a tear- 
ing rage to see the pastor he found a crowd 
gathered round the church door, all chat- 
tering at once like niggars do. They 
made way for him, and what do you think 
he saw on that door, so help him? A 
regular proclamation in English and native, 
saying as how Elsie Ryegate and Edward 
John Forrest had taken each other for 
husband and wife, for better or worse, for 
sickness or sorrow, until death should 
them part, and a lot of stuff besides about 
the pastor and the King both refusing to 
perform the marriage ceremony. It was 
well written, that he would allow, though 
it made him wild to read it. He tore it 
down and put it into his pocket for evi- 
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dence, and went on to see Jimmy Upolu. 
Jimmy was in fits too, for if people got to 
marrying one another in that church-door 
way, what would become of Jimmy’s fees? 

But, though Jimmy could talk, he 
wasn’t much of a hand to do things. 
What missionary niggar is? He wouldn’t 
hear of no trial, let alone a little idea with 
a stick of dynamite. He could think of 
nothing better than excommunication and 
talking at him from the pulpit—a fat lot 
he'd care for either, would Forrest! It 
seemed nothing could be done, for without 
the pastor and the King where would be 
the use? A man had to be keerful these 
days: the natives were losing all respeck 
for whites, and them men-of-war fellers 
were as likely to take a niggar’s word as 
his own. Wasn't it sickening! Well, so 
it all ended in smoke, and Elsie and Ned 
up housekeeping together. He had 
never clapped eyes on her but once, when 
she threw herself on her knees before 
him, right there in the dirt, and said 
she’d die if he wouldn’t forgive her, and 
please, wouldn’t he let the pastor marry 
her and Ned? It was a tight place for a 
father, a father as doted on that girl. 
But a -filthy half-carste! Who could 
stomach such a swine for his daughter? 
He told her he’d rather see her stretched 
dead at his feet; that’s what he said, just 
like that, and walked on. It was hard, 
but a man must do his dooty. That was 
the last he had seen of her; the last he 
wished to see of her till she’d quit that 
feller. If she’d do that, his poor, dis- 
honored girl, she’d never find her father’s 
door closed against her; no, by God, it 
stood open for her night and day. 

I had become pretty tired of the old 
man and his daughter long before he had 
reached the conclusion of his tale; but 
the others listened readily enough and 
seemed genuinely to commiserate him. 
Captain Mins remarked in his slow, delib- 
erate tones that wherever you went half- 
carstes were the same-~all swine. And 
Old Bee said that he'd see that the matter 
was properly represented to the next 
man-of-war that came down that way. 
Frenchy went further and asked a whole 
raft of questions: about the girl, about 
Forrest, about the island generally. What 
sort of man might the King be? Oh, 


set 
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Peter was all right, was he? Was this 
Forrest a stranger or had he been born 
on the island? A_ stranger. Well, he 
couldn’t have much of a poosh then—not 
many kowtubs to back him up in case of 
arow? And the missionary niggar was 
square, was he? Old Tom hadn't any 
picture of that there girl, had he? So 
this didn’t do her justice, eh? Why, she 
was a perfect leetle beauty. Frenchy held 
the photograph a long time in his hand, 
studying it with close attention as he 
puffed at his cigarette. Finally tossing it 
to one side, he looked earnestly at the floor 
and drummed in an undecided way with 
one foot. Then he stretched out his arms 
and gave a great yawn. 

‘*Let’s me and you go for a promenade. 
sonny,’’ he said, addressing me. ‘‘We 
don’t want to sit here all ze day, do we?”’ 

Once in the open air, however, his 
desire to walk seemed to vanish, for he 
began to ask for Ned Forrest's store and 
offered a stick of niggerhead to any one 
that could guide us there. Pretty well 
the whole village did that, and we were 
conducted in state to a wooden house near 
the lagoon, about a mile distant from the 
spot where we had first landed. Frenchy 
stood on no ceremony on going in, and I 
followed close behind him, much less at 
my ease than my companion. It was dark 
within the house and the hum of a sewing- 
machine covered our approach; it was a 
minute or two before we were discovered 
by the young girl we dimly saw at work, 
who sprang up at last with a little ery and 
came toward us. 

Frenchy became suavity itself; begged 
Mrs. Forrest’s pardon for our intrusion, 
but it was eempossible to reseest the 
pleasure of calling upon a white lady. 
Might he have ze honor of acquainting her 
with hees friend, Mr. Bence? 

The young lady, though somewhat 
fluttered by our unexpected visit, betrayed 
no more than natural embarrassment. 
She begged us to be seated, inquired the 
name of the vessel and acquitted herself 
with an ease and self-possession any white 
woman might have envied. It was we, 
indeed, Frenchy and I; who completely 
lost our heads, for Tom Ryegate’s daughter 
was of such a captivating prettiness, and her 
manners were at once so gentle, arch and 
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engaging, that we could hardly forbear 
staring her out of countenance, or restrain 
our admiration within the bounds of ordi- 
nary politeness. She was no darker than a 
Spaniard, with the sparkling eyes of a 
lovely child and the most glorious, wavy 
black hair in the world. Her girlish 
figure (more full and womanly than would 
perhaps have accorded with her years had 
she been born under a colder sky) was not 
too well concealed by the thin cotton 
dress in which we had surprised her, and 
which failed to hide altogether her rich 
young beauty. From the top of her curly 
head to the little naked feet she kept so 
anxiously beneath her gown, there was not 
one feature to mar the rest, not a line that 
one would have wished to change. I can- 
not recall much of what we talked about, 
though the picture of her there in that 
dark room is as vivid a memory as any I 
have. We drank fresh cocoanuts, I 
remember, and examined a music-box that 
had succumbed to the tropic air, affecting 
an extraordinary interest in its prickly 
interior. With the practical gallantry of 
the islands, we begged her, or rather 
Frenchy begged her, to ask for any favor 
that we had it in our power to grant. 
The whole ship, he said, was at her 
deesposal. Was she sure that she needed 
nozing? Some ear-rings? A bolt of silk? 
A really nice beet of lace he had intended 
for the Queen of Big Muggins? 

But she would accept nothing. You 
see, her husband did not like her to take 
presents from white gentlemen. The 
supercargo of the ‘‘Lancashire Lass’’ had 
given her two pairs of shoes, and some 
goldfish in a bottle, but Ned was much 
displeased. Ned said that people would 
talk and take away her character—besides, 
it wasn’t for poor folks to have shoes and 
goldfish. Ned was a very proud man and 
did not pretend to be what he was not. 
She was still speaking, when Ned himself 
unexpectedly appeared at another door. 
Amid laughing explanations, we were 
made acquainted with the head of the 


house, a big, shy half-caste who wel 
comed us with a tremendous handshake 
apiece. He was a powerful young man, 


and his muscular throat and arms were 
still grimy with the blacksmithing at 
whieh he had been engaged. I liked his 
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unshrinking, honest look, and as he turned 
his eyes on his beautiful wife there was in 
them something of the tenderness and 
devotion of a dog’s. Elsie ordered the 
great fellow about witha pretty imperious- 
ness that only lovers use, and with a 
peculiar softness of intonation that did not 
escape me. It made me a little envious 
and heartsick to see this happiness in which 
I could have no share, and I was almost 
glad when Frenchy rose to go. Raising 
her little hand to his lips, he begged her to 
please count him her friend and serviteur 
to command, and regretted that the preess- 
ure of affairs would preclude him from 
calling again before the ship sailed. He 
had been so assiduous in his attentions to 
the young beauty that I was at a loss to 
understand this sudden renunciation; but 
I put it down to his common sense, which 
must have told him that in this quarter 
his gallantry was wasted. Any one could 
see that our pretty quarter-caste was head 
over heels in love with her own husband; 
and however much she might laugh and 
talk with strangers and enjoy the impres- 
sion her starry eyes indubitably produced, 


her heart, at least, was in no uncertain 
keeping. It was just as much Ned 


Forrest's as the clothes upon her back or 
the house in which she lived. How I 
envied him his prize as Frenchy and I 
walked back silently toward old Tom’s, and 
saw the bark’s sails shining through the 
trees. I tried to say something about the 
charming girl we had left, but Frenchy 
hardly seemed to listen. For a long time 
he continued in a deep study, puffing hard 
at his cigarette, and looking, as it appeared 
to me, more than usually reckless and 
devil-may-care. We found the others 
exactly where we had left them—though 
not perhaps so sober—and they hauled 
Frenchy in and bade him report himself, 
the square-face meanwhile making another 
round. 

‘*What news of thy quest, O illustrious 
horse-soldier?’’ demanded the captain, in 
his usual thick, loud voice—a little louder 
and a little thicker for the gin. ‘*Hast 
thou found a damsel to thy taste on this 
thy servant’s isle?’’ 

**Hein?’’ said Frenchy, 
glance at me. 

‘*You must do something,’’ said Old 


with a queer 
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Bee, ‘‘and do that something soon, 
Frenchy my Bo, for I can’t stay here 
forever at seven pound a day !’’ 

‘*Here’s luck!’’ said the gentleman thus 
addressed, raising his eyebrows significantly 
over his glass. There must have been 
further interchange of signals, for Bibo 
turned to me 
and in a very 
kind and flat- 
tering way re- 
quested me to 
go back to the 
ship. The fact 
was, he said, 
that it wasn’t 
right to leave 
her altogether 
to Babcock, 
and it would 
go far to less- 
en his own 
anxiety if 
there were 
another white 
man on board. 
I ought to 
know pretty 
well by this 
time what 
Kanakas were 
like, he con- 
tinued, and 
how little the 
crew would 
care if they 
laid the bark 
ashore or 
drowned her 
in a squall. 
He put it to 
me, he said, 
as a personal 
favor to him- 
self. To such 
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ship was as safe under Johnny’s care as 
she would have been in Brisbane harbor, 
and I could see that he was handling her 
with admirable skill. My only complaint 
was that he acquitted himself far too 
well, for in the humor that then possessed 
me I would gladly have seen him pile her 
on the reef. 

It was hot 
on board, 
and the day 
seemed end- 
less, so slowly 
did the hours 
drag on. 
Three or four 
times the boat 
came off from 
shore and re- 
turned again. 
At one time 
it brought 
out old Tom 
Ryegate to- 
gether with 
our whole 
party, who at 
once went 
below. After- 
ward they 
sent the stew- 
ard up for 
Johnny and 
twoor three of 
the hands to 
come down. 
I felt toosulky 
and ill used 
to pay much 
attention to 
all this com- 
ing and go- 
ing, though 
in the bottom 
of my heart 
iI could not 
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‘*THE TRAGEDY HUNG HEAVY UPON US BOTH.”’ 


course, make 

but one answer, though it went sorely 
against the grain for me to return again on 
board, the more especially when I found 
the reliable Babcock snoring on a hatch. 
I had only to look from him to the boat- 
swain’s leathery, watchful face to realize 
how completely I had been tricked. The 


resist a cer- 
tain pang of 
curiosity. I doubted not that my com- 
panions were up to some mischief, the 
nature of which I was at a loss to un. 
derstand. But the way they put their 
heads together was enough to inspire me 
with alarm, and I did not like at all this 
calling in of the crew. I tried to sound 
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Johnny after they had pulled back to the 
settlement, but he turned a deaf ear to me 
and pretended not to understand my 
questions. I tried Lum with like ill 
success, finding him also (though from a 
different reason) cross and uncommuni- 
cative. 

‘*White man all same devil,’’ he said, 
and went on kneading his dough. 

Supper-time came and Babcock and I 
had the table to ourselves; he was very 
garrulous and tiresome, and I suspect he 
had been nipping on the sly, for he 
giggled a lot and sometimes talked fool- 
ishly to himself. Altogether I was sick 
of the ship and of Babcock and of my own 
company; and when I came on deck after 
supper and saw the shore lights twinkling 
through the palms, and the torches of the 
fishers on the roof, I felt I could no longer 
control my impatience. 

Slipping down the gangway, I signaled 
to one of the canoes that hung about the 
ship, and a few minutes later I was landed 
for the second time near old Tom Ryegate’s 
store. Needless to say, I gave it a wide 
berth, for the last thing I wished was to 
run across any of my shipmates. I was 
spied out by some little children playing 
tag in the dark, who took me by the hands 
and led me about the settlement. I was 
conducted into half a dozen houses and 
given green nuts to drink, with here and 
there a present of a hat or a mat or some 
pearl-shells. I do not know how long 
I had been wandering about in this fashion 
—but it must have been nearer two hours 
than one—when I was suddenly startled 
by a roar of voices and a sound of scurrying 
feet. In an instant we were all rushing 
in the direction of the noise, falling and 
stumbling over one another in our excite- 
ment. At the church I found a crowd 
assembled, buzzing like bees and crushing 
frantically against the unglazed windows 
for a sight of what was taking place within. 
I jostled my way round to the door, where 
I was surprised to find our brawny boat- 
swain Johnny, together with several of our 
men, keeping the other natives at bay. 
They would have kept me out, too, if 
they had dared, but I pushed boldly past 
them and entered the building. 

It was all but empty. At the farther 
end, by the light of a tawdry hanging 
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lamp, I perceived that some sort of service 
or ceremony was in progress, and | was 
thunderstruck to recognize in the little 
congregation there assembled every member 
of the shore party. Old Bee and the 
captain were standing to one side, the 
latter smoking a cigar and spitting from 
time to time on the coral floor; next them, 
his benignant hair all awry, was Tom 
Ryegate, leaning unsteadily against the 
wall, and wiping his eyes on a trade 
handkerchief. A burly Kanaka, whom I 
had no difficulty in recognizing as Jimmy 
Upolu, the native pastor, was reciting 
something out of a book over the heads of 
Frenchy and a woman, who both knelt 
before him. Frenchy’s costume had suf- 
fered not a little since the morning; 
it was dirty and stained, and the collar 
of his coat was torn half-way down his 
back, as though some one had seized him 
there with a smutty hand. In an instant 
I seemed to see the whole thing. I ran 
forward with my heart in my mouth, and 
even as I did so there rose from the outside 
the strangled cry of a man, followed by a 
scuffle and the thud of blows. 

The woman beside Frenchy sprang to 
her feet, and as she turned toward me I 
recognized the livid face of Elsie Ryegate. 
Frenchy caught her in his arms, and 
swearing beneath his breath forced her 
down again beside him; while the pastor, 
not a whit abashed, rattled on briskly with 
the service. 

He soon came to an end, closing his book 
with a sort of pious flourish, as much as to 
say the ceremony was over. Frenchy rose 
to his feet, still with one arm around 
Elsie’s waist. 

‘*How much?’’ he asked. 

Then old Tom Ryegate came staggering 
up, boohooing like a great baby. He 
wrung Frenchy’s hand, gave his daughter 
a slobbering kiss, and broke out into a 
whole rigmarole of how pleased he was 
to see her made an honest woman, by 
God, and married to a gentleman she 
could respeck and look upto. The girl 
herself might have been dead for all the 
attention she paid to him or any one; but 
for Frenchy’s enfolding arm I believe she 
would have fallen to the ground. for she 
was of a stony whiteness and shaking as 
in a kind of chill. I could hear her teeth 
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chatter while Frenchy haggled with the 
pastor, and the trader went on with his 
endless gabble. 

We all moved out of the church to- 
gether, old Tom Ryegate stumbling along 
in the rear, making very poor weather of 
it in the dark. All at once he went 
sprawling over something, and we could 
hear him cursing to himself as he tried to 
get on his legs again. 

‘*Now’s our chance, gentlemen, all,’’ 
cried the captain, and off we set running 
for the beach, old Tom's voice growing 
fainter and fainter in our rear. We tum- 
bled pellmell into the boat that was wait- 


ing for us, and shoved off into deep water 


amid a hullaballoo of laughter and cheers. 
Far behind us we could still hear the old 
fellow calling and swearing, and even 
when we drew up under the bark I 
thought I could yet detect the far-away 
echo of his voice. All this time Elsie 
herself had made no sound, and had sub- 
mitted like a terror-stricken child to be 
ied where Frenchy wished. But when 
she felt her feet on the gangway ladder 
and saw above her head the tangled yards 
and rigging of the ship, she must have 
realized all at once what fate had in store 
for her, for she uttered a shuddering cry 
and began to sob. I stood up in the 
boat; I tried to say something of what I 
felt; I remember I called Frenchy a 
damned villain and us no better for help- 
ing him. 

‘*Stop that row!’’ cried the captain, 
giving me a punch in the ribs that made 
me gasp and turn sick. ‘‘I won’t have a 
word spoken against Mr. or Mrs. Bonni- 
chon, and if I catch you at it again, you 
young whelp, I'll lick you within an inch 
of your life. I won’t allow a mischief- 
maker on my ship nor a dirty scandal- 


monger. Just you remember that, young 
gentleman. ’’ 
{ went up the gangway in silence, 


humiliated and rebellious, to spend a 
sleepless night in plans of revenge. My 
heart seemed to burst with a sense of my 
powerlessness, and I turned and turned on 
my pillow in a fever. The morning 


found us beating up against a stiff trade- 
wind and a heavy sea, and at breakfast 
the captain had more than once to leave 
the table in order to see us through a 
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squall. He and Old Bee were the only 
persons at that meal except myself, but 
neither commented on Frenchy's absence 
or said a word about the events of yester- 
day. Indeed, I don't think they ex- 
changed three remarks in all, and these 
were about the weather. I could not help 
gazing from time to time at the door of 
Frenchy's state-room, and once, in 
doing, I encountered the captain’s baleful 
eye. I looked away hastily, and I am 
ashamed to add that I tingled all over 
with a sense of guilt. Frenchy made no 
appearance at lunch, but toward three 
o'clock of the afternoon I saw him steal 
stealthily out and get a bottle of whisky 
and some biscuits, and then close his door 
again on our little world. I was struck 
afresh with his gross, evil look, and shrank, 
as one might from a wild beast, at the 
very sight of him. 

The second day passed much as the 
first, though it found us lying better up 
to windward. Frenchy still kept away 
from the table, and I used to stare at his 
closed state-room door with an awful 
curiosity. My two companions were, if 
anything, more glum and uncommunicative 
than ever; and when I tried tc draw out 
Babcock I found that his mouth also had 
been sealed. He would give me only 
snapping answers, and was painfully ili at 
ease in my presence. Lum had scalded 
himself twice in the galley and was in no 
conversational mood; and when I tried to 
unbosom myself to him he cut me short 
with the remark that ‘‘white men were all 
same devil.’’ 

We ran into Lascom in the morning of 
the third day and by ten o’clock were at 
anchor off the settlement. Babcock at 
once hoisted out eight or nine tons of 
Frenchy’s stuff, most of it food for his 
year’s sojourn on the island, together 
with a lot of mess-pork and biscuits for 
the Kanakas; and all hands were busy 
getting it into the whaler alongside. 
The captain and Old Bee were sitting side 
by side on the top of the house, the latter 
with a pocket full of papers and a port- 
folio desk across his knee. They were 
laughing together, and Mins was holding 
the ink-bottle in one hand. Lum was 
standing at the break of the poop peeling 
potatoes and watching his bread, which 
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was spread out on the hatch to rise. I 
could not stay still but kept moving about, 
for I knew that Elsie and the Frenchman 
must soon appear, and was in a state of 
frightful agitation. I don’t know quite 
what I was nerving myself to see: all I 
can say is that I had an intuitive feeling 
that something dreadful was about to hap- 
pen. God knows I was not far out. 

Suddenly I heard a half-smothered oath, 
the shattering of glass, the rapid patter of 
naked feet. I turned, and there was Elsie 
Ryegate poised on the ship’s rail, her 
black hair flying to the wind, her bare 
_arms outspread. She was over like a 
flash, and her feet had barely touched the 
water when Frenchy leaped after her. We 
all shouted and ran aft, the crew whooping 
like a pack of boys. The girl headed as 
straight as an arrow for the shore, but she 
had not swum twenty strokes before 
Frenchy was panting and blowing close 
behind her. Seeing, apparently, that she 
could not hope to escape, she turned and 
seemed to resign herself to capture. But 
as Frenchy tried to seize her by the hair, 
she swiftly threw both her arms round his 
neck, and with a tragic look of exultation 
she sank with him below. 


Down, down they went, the puddled 
green water showing them vaguely beneath 


the surface, sometimes with a ghastly 
distinctness, sometimes with strange dis- 
tortions of feature dnd limb. They rose 
at last, still struggling, still drowfiing one 
another, the girl’s arms clenched round 
the man’s neck, he spluttering horribly 
and trying to strike at her with his fist. 
Spell-bound, we saw them sink again, 
their convulsed faces almost touching, 
their bodies writhing in agony. Mins let 
out a great roar and darted for the life- 
belt; there was a rush forward to cast off 
the whale-boat in which Frenchy’s stuff 
was being lightered; Old Bee screamed 
out ‘‘Jump! jump!’’ to our strapping 
boatswain, who was looking on transfixed, 
pointing madly at the bubbles that kept 
rising to the surface. Johnny made one 
step aft and was just on the point of vault- 
ing lightly over the rail when Lum caught 
him squarely round the waist and held 
him like a vise. There was a short, 
violent struggle between them and the 
Chinaman went down with a crash under 
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the Kanaka. But by the time the latter 
was on his feet again the moment for his 
services had passed, for Frenchy’s body, 
still locked in that of Elsie Ryegate, 
drifted lifeless under our quarter. The 
captain pointed at it with an awe-stricken 
finger and signaled the whale-boat where 
to pull. 

So rigid was the dead girl’s grip on 
Frenchy's neck that it needed two men to 
unclench her fingers and pull her arms 
asunder. Her corpse was thrown on an 
old sail in the waist and left there stark 
and dripping for the crew to gape at; 
while Frenchy’s was borne off by the 
captain, who, with his face streaming 
tears, worked over him for an hour in the 
trade-room. When Lum and I had re- 
covered our wits, we drew the girl’s body 
into Lum’s galley and put hot bottles to 
her feet, rubbed her icy body with our 
hands, and held her up between us to the 
blazing fire. Lum blew into her mouth, 
worked her arms up and down, and ex- 
hausted a thousand ingenuities to call her 
back to life; but the little looking-glass 
he held so persistently to her lips remained 
to the end untarnished by a breath. We 
were compelled at last—though God knows 
how reluctantly—to give up all hope; 
and laying her gently in the Chinaman’s 
berth, we covered her beautiful face. 
Then I took occasion to ask Lum why he 
had prevented Johnny from diving over- 
board—Johnny was a powerful swimmer 
and sure to have saved them. 

‘*She more better dead,’’ he said; and 
then, with a dramatic gesture, he pointed 
at the shore and asked me in his broken 
English whether she could have endured a 
year of it with that man. 

‘*She more better dead,’’ he repeated, 
and regarded me with a deep solemnity. 

There was not much luncheon eaten that 
day, though one must needs be cooked and 
served. I looked fearfully into the trade- 
room and saw Frenchy's body stretched out 
the counter, a towel drawn over his 
swarthy face. Lum and I closed the gal- 
ley doors and smoked countless cigarettes 
together in the semi-darkness, finding 
consolation in another’s company. 
The tragedy hung heavy upon us both, 
and the knowledge that one of its victims 
lay but a yard away seemed to bring death 


on 


one 
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tw by Vincent A. Svoboda. 


“THEN HE OPENED THE LITTLE BUNDLE.” 


close to us all, so that we trembled for 
ourselves and sat near together in a sort 
of horror. Toward three o’clock some 
one pounded violently at the door, and on 
Lum’s unlocking it, we found ourselves 
eonfronted by Johnny the boatswain. 


He told us bluntly he wanted the girl's 


body to bury it ashore. 
‘*Captain’s orders,’’ he 
nasty look at the Chinaman. 
‘*You make two hole?’’ 
‘*Two grave?’’ 


said, with a 


queried Lum, 
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‘*One, that's all,’’ said Johnny, with a 
grin. ‘‘We bury them together, you 
China fool.’’ . 

‘*No, that you will not!’’ cried Lum, 
with a sudden flame in his almond eyes. 
‘*You can bury Frenchy, but me and Bence 
make hole for the girl.’’ 

‘*No, you won’t,’’ cried Johnny, mak- 
ing a movement to force his way in, but 
Lum caught up the cleaver and stood 
standing there, looking so ugly and defiant 
that the Kanaka was glad to move away. 
He went off, swearing all kinds of things, 
and we saw him afterward complaining 
angrily to Old Bee. 

But the Chinaman was in a fighting 
humor. It would have taken more than 
mere words to cow his spirit. He called 
me out on deck, and there, between us, 
we got the dinghy off the beds and 
launched her alongside the ship—without 
asking by your leave or anything—and 
pulled her round to the gangway ladder. 
Then, as I held her fast with the boat- 
hook, Lum went back, and reappeared a 
minute later with Elsie’s corpse in his 
arms. Settling it carefully in the bottom 
of the boat, her comely head resting on a 
bundle tied in yellow silk; the Chinaman 
took one of the oars and bade me pull with 
the other. Even as I did so I noticed the 
meat-cleaver bulging out his jumper and a 
six-shooter in the hind-pocket of his jeans. 

We headed for the shore about a mile 
above the settlement, and made a landing 
in a shallow cove. My companion lifted 
out the girl's body and waded with it 
ashore, carrying the yellow bundle by his 
teeth like a dog. I followed him in 
silence as he passed into the scrub and 
tramped heavily toward the weather side 
of the island. We emerged on a wide 
and glaring beach, on which a furious surf 
was thundering as though at times it 
meant to completely engulf the isle. It 
was truly frightening to watch the combers 
rolling in, so high did they appear above 
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our heads, so imminently did they seem to 
threaten our destruction. Lum laid his 
burden down beneath the shade of a palm 
and set himself to dig a grave with the 
cleaver. He toiled without ceasing, until 
the sweat rolled off him in great beads and 
his saturated clothes stuck to him as 
though he had been ducked. Once or 
twice he rested, wiping his hands and face 
on my handkerchief, and smoking the 
cigarette I rolled for him. It must have 
heen a couple of hours before the grave 
was finished to his liking, for he was 
particular to have it deep and well squared. 
Then he opened the little bundle that had 
served so long for Elsie’s pillow, and took 
from it a roll of magenta-colored silk, 
some artificial flowers, a packet of sweet- 
smelling leaves and a number of red tissue- 
paper sheets printed with gilt Chinese 
characters. The silk he used to partly 
cover the bottom of the grave, the flowers 
and fragrant leaves were placed at the end 
where her head would lie, and all being 
thus ready for her last bed, the two of us 
lowered her tenderly into it. This done, 
Lum shrouded her in the remnant of the 
silk, and we filled up the grave together, 
shoveling the sand in with our hands. 

Lum took the pieces of red tissue-paper 
and laid some about the place where we 
were standing, and pinned a dozen more 
to the neighboring shrubs and trees, where 
they fluttered in the boisterous trade. 
Some got away altogether and went scud- 
ding along the beach or out to sea, and one 
blew high in the air like a kite. Lum 
watched them for a while in silence and 
then, with a sigh, turned about to recross 
the land. 

‘*A week ago she little thought this 
would be her end,’’ I said, half to myself. 

I shall never forget the look Lum gave 
me. The self-reproach and shame of it 
was too poignant for words. 

‘*T think you and me all same coward,’’ 
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JERHAPS the 


average reader of naval service liter- 


points on which the 


ature has the greatest curiosity, are those 
which are nearly always overlooked by 
the writers in this line. These points 


relate to the duties which in actual service 


the officers and men of the Engineer Divi- 
sion are called upon to perform. 





ENGINE-ROOM OF 





“ BROOKLYN,'’ SHOWING CHIEF ENGINEER AT HIS POST 


A WAR-SHIP. 


WERSTER, Commander United States Navy. 


United 
States triple-screw cruiser ‘*Minneapolis’’ 
fairly represent some of the wonders of 


The engines and boilers of the 


modern steam-engineering. 

The piston is 
ninety-two inches in diameter, which is 
equivalent to an area of forty-six square 
This 


cruiser’s low-pressure 


feet, a very comfortable state-room. 
6 
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piston has a load at the beginning of its 
stroke of one hundred tons, equal in weight 
to three fair-sized locomotives. 

The tip of the propeller blade, at full 
speed, moves through the water at the rate 
of seventy-five miles an hour. 

The tubes in the condenser, if placed 
end to end, would form a tube thirty-three 
miles long, and if flattened out would cover 
two-thirds of an acre. The cooling water 
passing through these tubes equals thirty- 
six million gallons per day, enough to 
supply a large city. 

The main boilers, if placed end to end, 





Photograph by Hart. 
would form a cylindrical tunnel one hun- 
dred and fifty-six feet large 
enough for a train of cars to pass through. 
If divided up into they would 
supply a hotel with sixteen fair-sized bed- 


rooms. 


long and 


rooms, 


The heating surface in these boilers 
equals one acre and an eighth. 

The grate surface, if arranged as a single 
area, would equal a city lot of twenty feet 
front and seventy-seven feet depth. 

The boiler-tubes placed end to end would 
extend thirteen and a half miles. 

The blowers are capable of supplying 


eighty-four million cubic feet per hour, 
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enough to supply a good-sized yacht with 
a ten-knot breeze! 

The coal required for a run across the 
Atlantic would supply one hundred and 
fifty families in New York for a year. 

With the maximum horse-power (twenty 
thousand h. p.) the ‘‘Minneapolis’’ could 
lift herself (seven thousand five hundred 
tons) from the East river to the Brooklyn 
bridge in three minutes. 

On board this ship there are sixty-one 
separate and distinct steam-engines. 

Two hundred and ten feet of the ship's 


length is occupied by the machinery, 





STEAM STEERING-GEAR 


and the weight of this is one thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-one tons. 

Her bunkers hold thousand tons of 
coal, and the daily consumption amounts 
to three hundred and sixty tons. 

To maintain this mass of machinery in 
efficiency, to manipulate all this iron, steel 
and brass, and to handle the coal required 
for day there are em- 
ployed one hundred and ninety-six men 


two 


sea-speed, each 


of all grades. 

The chief engineer of a modern battle- 
ship has his hands full in more senses than 
one, and for months at a time he may never 


know what it is to pass an undisturbed 
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night. If at sea, or in the face of the 
enemy, the chief engineer of one of the 
modern fighting-ships is held by regulation 
responsible for the condition of the engines 
and for the thousand and one 
things therewith connected, for the trim of 
the ship, the condition of the water pro- 
duced by the distilling plant, for the 
temperature of the coal-bunkers, for the 


boilers, 











ograph by Hart 
efficiency of every piece of machinery in 
the ship, whether in his department or 
not. 

When the ship enters port, it is a part 
of his duty to be in the engine-room, 
supervising, as the responsible head, the 
work of his subordinates. 

In case of accident, night or day, to 
engines, boilers, or any of their depend- 





FIRE-ROOM IN THE 


encies, he is at once sent for, and it matters 
not whether it be a leaking tube, a hot 
bearing or a broken pump, he goes at once 
to the scene of accident. 

It is his duty to know the location and 
use of every valve, pipe and apparatus 
throughout the engine compartments, and 
when it is considered that in a ship of the 


‘*Oregon’’ class there are hundreds of 


*“ BROOKLYN.” 

valves and literally miles of pipe, in addi- 
tion to the hundred or more steam-engines, 
big and little, the task of the chief engineer 
is seen to be not a light one. 

The engineer of the watch has under his 
direct control the engine-room and the 
men there on duty, whether the ship is in 
motion or at rest. If the vessel is in 
motion, he is cognizant of each particular 
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piece of machinery, and knows whether 
it is working to the best advantage or 
otherwise. He stays in the engine-room 
four hours at a time, notes how every- 
thing is working, and from time to time 
he passes through the fire-rooms, looking at 
the various steam-gages, and at the height 
of water in the boilers as shown by the 
glass water-gage. He looks at the coal as 
it comes out of the bunkers; he observes 
the operation of the feed-pumps, the bilge- 
pumps, the air- and circulating-pumps; 
watches a man cleaning a fire; takes a 
look into the glowing furnaces; questions 
the water-tender as to how everything is 
going on; inquires as to the quality of the 
coal, and looks after everything in his 
department. With anxious eye he scans 
the vacuum-gages, the revolution counters, 
and the condition of all the glands, 
stuffing-boxes and oiling mechanism. 

Not only is the engineer familiar with 
all the machinery in sight, but in port he 
crawls into boilers, cylinders, pumps, 
condensers, or wherever his technical 
education and knowledge may require his 
actual inspection. He crawls through the 
double bottom, that dark and crooked area 
between the real ship and that part of the 
vessel against which the sea is constantly 
pressing. The double bottom is a vast 
space filled with angle irons, bulkheads, 
holes, nooks and corners, into which the 
uninitiated peer with wondering eye, but 
into which dives the engineer, with his 
companion, the line officer who happens 
to be a member of the hull inspection 
board for that quarter, each provided with 
a lighted candle, and an electric light—a 
‘*portable,’’ as it is called. The candle 
is to test the air before going too far, and 
the *‘ portable’’ is to inspect each square foot 
of the double bottom for rust, for moisture 
and for dirt. 

The engineer personally inspects the con- 
dition of the boilers by performing the oper- 
ation technically called *‘crawling through”’ 
them. To accomplish this he forces him- 
self through a manhole, an oval opening 
fourteen inches wide and sixteen 
to find himself amid a bewildering 
array of braces, pipes, tubes, zinc-baskets, 
in a foul and steamy atmosphere poor in 
oxygen, where everything is coated with a 
thin deposit of brown, greasy mud. All 


, 


inches 


long, 
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this in a temperature well above one hun- 
dred degrees Fahrenheit. His return is 
usually assisted by the men in the fire- 
room grasping his legs and literally hauling 
him through the manhole feet first. 

It is often asked why men from the deck 
are so willing to enlist for duty in the 
engine-room. This is hard to answer, but 
I think it must be on account of the true 
democracy existing there, for although dis- 
cipline is perhaps as strict in the engine- 
room as on deck, there is nevertheless a 
freedom of intercourse between the engineer 
and his men which does not obtain in 
other parts of the ship. 

And this is a necessary condition, for 
various reasons. The space occupied by 
the engineer’s men while on duty is lim- 
ited and is common property; there is 
no quarterdeck in the engine-room, no 
area set apart for the officer as distinct 
from the man. 

Far below the water-line, far below the 
daylight, as near the keel as it is possible 
to be, stands the engineer of the watch, 
alert, resourceful, the embodiment of skill, 
learning and bravery. The engineer of the 
watch, whether in battle or in the perform- 
ance of peaceful routine duty, is master of 
the situation; upon his judgment and 
presence of mind hangs victory or defeat, 
safety or disaster, and during the tour of his 
realm he is the autocrat of the heated, busy 
mechanical world of the boilers and engines. 
For the time being his word is law, 
from his judgment there is no appeal. 
He does not actually open and close the 
valves, he does not personally stop and 
start the engines. His functions are the 
higher and more important ones of direc- 
tion, of judgment, of observing, and even 
of listening, of smelling. For all the senses 
are in constant demand by the officer whose 
duty it is to maintain the Heart of the 
Ship in fighting condition. 

To the experienced engineer the rhythm 
and noises of the engine-room are as sharp- 
spoken and clear in their meanings as the 
voice of the machinist or oiler as he reports 
‘the forward crank-pin is a-working rather 
warm, sir.’’ In fact, I think hearing is 
the sense most relied upon for a knowledge 
of the proper performance of the thousand 
and one parts of the modern high-powered 
steam-engine. 
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A hot bearing or journal is almost as 
alarming to the engineer as is the cry of fire 
to the sailor; for on the slowing down of 
the speed of the engines due to one of these 
incidents may hang the decision of a fight, 
the difference between defeat and victory. 

The existence of a heated bearing is gen- 
erally known by the odor of burning oil; 
and the the order 
and comparative monotony of a smooth- 


sudden change from 


running engine to the haste and violent 
action required for the prompt cooling of 
an overheated journal, has for its signal 
the suspicious and anxious sniff of the 
engineer of the watch as he catches the un- 
mistakable odor of the burning lubricant. 

Writing the log, or journal of events, 
is the duty of the engineer of the watch. 
In this every incident 
worthy of note which has occurred during 
the watch, and as a sample the follow- 
ing extracts from the log of the 
‘*Oregon’’ during the battle of Santiago go 
to show how commonplace the most thrill- 


log is recorded 


steam 


ing events can appear in the light of 
actual participation :— 





IN THE STOKE-HOLE 


‘*8 a.m. TO Mertp: As before antil 
9:30 when went to generai quarters, the 
enemy's fleet having come out of the 
entrance. Put forced draft on all main 
boilers at about 9:45 and began chasing. 
Continued running under forced draft for 
rest of watch driving the enemy's ships 
ashore one by one. At end of watch only 
one ship remained which we were gradually 


overhauling. 


‘““Menkip to 4 p.m.: As before except 
shut down F. R. blowers and slowed 
down about 1:30, having destroyed 


Spanish fleet. Worked to bells the rest 


of watch. Sent up all men except division 


at 2. Retreat from general quarters at 3 
and secured ‘S* crane at 3:30. Dis- 
covered leak in after outboard lower 


furnace of boiler ‘A’ at 3:40.°" 

The machinist, nowadays, is the right- 
hand man of the engineer of the watch, 
and the thousand and one bits of work 
required after every run, be it long or 
short, are done by the skilful machinist, 
who stands next to the engineer in impor- 
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tance and responsibility. In all of the 
smaller vessels of the navy, in the small 
cruisers and gun-boats, the machinist takes 
the place of the engineer of the watch, 
and under the supervision of the chief 
engineer carries on the official routine of 
the Engineer Department. 

The oiler is one of the important men 
in the department, for, as his title indi- 
cates, he attends to oiling and caring for the 
journals when the engines are running. 
As the machinist is the right-hand man of 
the engineer, so the oiler is the right-hand 
man of the machinist. The work of the 
oiler engrosses every second of his time, 
and he must not only judge the condition 
of the machinery in his charge but actually 
feel of and touch every fractional part of 
the engines. A hot bearing may lose a 
battle, so his eye is on all sides at once, 
and the well-trained oiler will detect and 
remedy the slightest irregularity of opera- 
tion before the non-professional man would 
suspect anything was the matter. The 
oiler is always hot and sweaty, and always 
carries a piece of waste to keep his hands 
clean. 

Of allthe enlisted force in the fire-room, 
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the water-tender holds the most responsi- 
ble position. Upon his skill, watchfulness 
and judgment depends the safety of the 
ship. He controls the force on watch in the 
fire-room and coal-bunkers; he says how 
much coal shall be brought into the fire- 
room, when a fire shall be cleaned, when 
the ashes shall be hauled from the ash-pits; 
he replaces a broken grate-bar or bursted 
water-gage, and is directly responsible to 
the engineer of the watch for the proper 
performance of the duties of the firemen. 
Upon his skill is largely dependent the 
evenness of the steam. pressure and the 
consequent economical working of the 
main engines. Upon the water-tender’s 
coolness and skill depend the lives of 
perhaps more than a score of men, when 
by the bursting of a boiler-tube or the 
giving way of a steam-pipe the fire-room 
suddenly becomes a steam hell for the 
men on watch. To close a big stop-valve 
in the midst of blinding, boiling hot 
steam, with death close at hand in case of 
failure, is not an unusual task for the 
water-tender of the watch. 

The firemen and the coal-passers are the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water 
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among their fellows, and the really hard 
work falls to their share. 

To transport the coal from the bunker to 
the fire-room is the function of the coal- 
passer; to do the boiler-scaling, the bilge- 
cleaning, the tube-sweeping, the coal- 
trimming, the painting, scrubbing—the 
hardest, the most difficult tasks, the most 
thankless labor—all this falls to the share 
of the coal-passer, the very foundation of 
the whole mechanical fabric of the engine- 
room. 

The coal-passer gets out the coal that 
makes the steam that drives the engines 
that speed the ship that gains the victory 
that saves the country. 








Photograph by Hart. 


The fireman has the hot duty of keep- 
ing the fires in good order, of burning the 
coal with judgment and economy. 


It is often asked how the men of the 
Engineer Division the fresh water 
needed to keep themselves clean.  Al- 
though with the feeling that I am di- 
vulging an important professional secret 
in telling how the men in the engine-rooms 
get their baths, it must be said they always 
have enough fresh water for all washing 
and bathing purposes from the whistle- 
valve drain-pipe. The water from this 
source is always hot, clean and perfectly 
fresh. 


get 
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The distilling plant consists of an evap- 
orator and a distiller. The evaporator may 
be described as a boiler without a furnace. 
Outwardly it resembles the ordinary cylin- 
drical fire-tube boiler, and the sea-water 
it contains is heated and evaporated by 
steam from the ship’s boilers being passed 
through the tubes. The evaporated sea- 
water passes to the tubes of the distiller, 
and being condensed there by cold water 
circulating through encircling coils of cop- 
per tubing, the resultant fresh water passes 
to the ship’s tanks and is ready for use. 

Devoted heroism resides in the engine- 
room as well as elsewhere, in proof of 
which the following quotation from the 


“ NEWARK.” 

official report of the commanding officer of 
the ‘*Sassacus’’ in the fight between that 
vessel and the Confederate ram ‘‘ Albe- 
marle,’’ May 5, 1864, is pertinent :— 


‘‘To the heroism and devotion of First 
Assistant Engineer J. M. Hobby, the 
government is probably indebted for the 
preservation of the from a 
worse disaster [her boilers had been pierced 
by a shell from the ‘Albemarle’|]. While 
every one who could was forced to seek 
safety by flight from the scalding clouds 
of steam, Mr. Hobby stood at his post by 
the machinery, and though fearfully 


* Sassacus ’” 
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scalded himself, he cared for his machinery 
until the engine finally stopped. If it 
were possible to promote this officer, I 
earnestly and devoutly hope it may be 
done, for I consider that it has been amply 
and professionally deserved. 

‘*F. A. Rog, Lieutenant-Commander.”’ 


This instance of courage in danger 
is paralleled ae 
by an occur- 
rence that 
once came 
under my 
own obser- 
vation. In 
this case it 
was the pres- 
ence of mind 
and the her- 
oism of an 
enlisted man, 
a water-tend- 
er, which 
saved a fire- 
room full of 
men from a 
fearful death. 
An explosion 
took place in 
one of the 
boilers, and 
instantly the 
fire-room was 
filled with 
a scalding 
steam, the 
lights went 
out and the 
boiling water 
from the in- 
jured boiler 
poured over 
the floor- 
plates. All 
of the men 
sought safety P#efexraph by Hart. 
in instant flight, but several men were 
caught in a part of the fire-room from 
which it was impossible to escape. I said 
‘‘all’’? sought safety in flight, but I mean 
all but one man, the water-tender. Grasp- 
ing the situation in the twinkling of an 
eye, and realizing that unless the injured 
boiler could be shut off from the others 





the men remaining in the fire-room would 
probably boil to death, and the ship meet 
some dreadful fate, this quick-witted man, 
taking two coal-buckets, one for each foot, 
as protection against the scalding water 
fast overflowing the floor space, and 
throwing over his head one of the two 
shirts which he had on, slowly and pain- 
fully made his way to the proper valve, 
closed it and 
so saved his 
fellows from 
certain death 
and the ship 
from disas- 
ter. 

To one 
who has not 
experienced 
one hundred 
and fifty de- 
grees Fah- 
renheit it is 
difficult to 
convey an 
idea of this 
temperature. 
The glass in 
a lantern will 
crackle and 
break, lamps 
burn dimly, 
and it is im- 
possible to 
handle metal 
with the bare 
hands. Pieces 
of canvas, 
like holders, 
are used to 
enable one to 
} graspa hand- 
rail or the 
handle of a 
} valve. 

The ques- 


ICE-MAKING MACHINE. tion is fre- 


quently asked as to how the men of the 
engineer’s force stand being kept in 
ignorance of the state of affairs on deck 
during a battle. 

As a matter of fact, the poor devils 
sweating their lives out in the engine-room 
and stoke-hole have frequent bulletins from 
the upper air as to the progress of the 
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fight, and the ‘‘ahead slow,’’ ‘‘stop,’ 
‘*back,’’ ‘‘full speed,’’ of the engine-room 
indicators show pretty accurately how 
things go on outside of the engineer's 
world. 

The tragedy of the United States steam 
corvette ‘‘ Vandalia,’’ wrecked in the har- 
bor of Apia, Samoa, March 16, 1889, serves 
to illustrate the stern requirements expected 
of the man in the engine-room in time 
of overmastering danger. It would seem, 
indeed, that the old adage that peace hath 
her victories less than war, finds its 
highest example in the conduct of the 
seafaring man when his ship is in danger. 

The writer was the only engineer officer 
except the chief engineer on board. I went 
on duty at one o'clock on the morning of 
March 15th. The engines were running 
slowly when I reached the engine-room. 
The motions of the ship at this time were 
very violent, so that what with pitching, 
rolling, and bringing up against the 
anchors as the chains tautened with the 
strain, a firm footing on the slippery floor- 
plates of the engine-room was impossible. 

After several hours had passed without 


no 


notable incident, the first of a series of 
events occurred which intimated in the 
strongest terms the imminence of the 
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danger that we were in. About 
o'clock in the morning a tremendous sea 
came over the bows, burying everything 
beneath a mass of water and foam, filling 
the gangways and on its way aft smashing 
the engine-room skylight and deluging 
the engine-room. By this downpour of 
water from the deck I was immediately 
carried off my feet. One of my men, an 
old oiler named John Myers, was on the 
forecastle when the wave struck the ship, 
and before he knew what had happened he 
was tossed the whole length of the ship 
in the swirl of water, and brought up 
against the cabin bulkhead more scared 
than hurt. 

From this time the ship was boarded by 
seas continually, and through the open 
hatch the engine-room was flooded every 
few minutes. In preparation for the 
worst, I took off most of my clothes and 
clung to my station with a watchful eye 
on the steam-gage and the clinometer, 
while I waited for events. And they were 
hastening to the catastrophe of the day. 

Frequent reports as to the condition of 
affairs in the engine-room were made to 
the captain. Soon after daylight, which 
in latitudes about six o'clock, 
the news was shouted down to me that the 
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‘*Nipsic’’ ashore, that the ‘*Eber’’ 
was on the edge of the reef and that the 
‘* Adler’? was drifting in the same direction. 
Up to this time the ‘‘ Vandalia’s’’ 
tackle had stood the strain and the ship 
had not dragged. Under the influence of 
sea and wind the ship rolled so violently 


was 


ground 


that at times the decks were almost per- 
pendicular, and from my position in the 
engine-room I caught occasional glimpses 
weather and 
for the few 
During one of 


of the sea, the state of the 


whatsoever else was in view 


seconds of observation. 
these momentary glimpses I saw the English 
‘*Calliope”’ 
pitching and tossing like an egg-shell, and 


corvette almost on top of us, 
as she trembled for a moment on the top 
of a wave I sighted her keel from the bow 
aft as the mainmast, from which 
circumstance some idea can be formed of 


as far 


terrible sea. 

later I 
deck rushing forward past the engine-room 
hatch, followed almost instantly by a fierce 


the 


A moment noticed the men on 


shock which shook the ship from stem to 
The ‘‘Calliope’’ had struck us on the 
starboard quarter. The collision threw every 


stern. 


one to the deck and made us, in the engine- 
room, fear that 


the last hour nad come. 
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‘*Vandalia’’ 
this accident broke a water-gage glass on 


The wrench given the by 


the boilers, and as the steam and 
water rushed into the fire-room, the situa- 
tion looked pretty blue. 
however, was finally replaced, and from 
then until the final catastrophe no further 
accident interfered with the steady work- 
ing of the engines and boilers. 

With which broke the 
ship and into the engine-room a cloud of 
suffocatingly hot steam rose from the pipes 
and piston-rods, and it did seem as though 
human could — stand more. 
During all these hours, it must be remem- 
bered, we had had nothing to eat or drink, 
for the decks were full of sea-water, the 
galley was afloat, and the sea had found 
its way into the fresh-water tanks, so it 
believed that my men 
desperate straits from hard work, heat, 


one of 


The gage-glass, 


every sea over 


nature no 


may be were in 
Not a man, however, 
showed the white feather, but all hands, 
from the Adam who 
stood by his post so faithfully, to the poor 
devils in the coal-bunkers, the coal-passers, 
did their duty promptly, obeyed every order 
with alacrity and showed from the begin- 
ning that discipline which enabled me to 


hunger and thirst. 


machinist Gibson, 
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keep the engines running and the pumps 
going until the order came to abandon ship. 

About 10:30 o'clock the ‘‘Vandalia’’ 
struck the reef with a crash and a shock 
which sent every one sprawling, and in an 
instant pandemonium broke loose. The 
roaring of the gale, with the terrific 
lashing of the huge waves as they came 
over us, added to the hoarse cries of com- 
mand, were almost overpowered by the 
creaking and groaning which came from 
every frame and tim- 
ber in the ship. The 
order to stop the 
engines was instantly 
followed by that most 
fearful of all com- 
mands, to ‘‘Abandon 
ship.’’ It is like the 
‘*Sauve qui peut’’ of 
the defeated army. 

Here the discipline 
and steadiness of the | 
man in the engine- 
room displayed itself. 
As soon as the order 
to stop the -ngines 
was given, everything 
was done just as it 
would have been had 
the ship been com- 
ing to anchor in port, 
and when I went into 
the fire-room to give 
the order to abandon 
ship, the men were 
still there and left 
only in obedience to 
my command, 

The regulations for 
the government of the 
navy provide that in ee. 
ase of wreck, or sim- Photoyraph by Hart. 
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of water pouring into the ship made clouds 
of suffocating steam, so that it seemed 
almost miraculous that a man could be 
found to stay in such a seething inferno. 
But they were all there! 

In order to insure that none of the 
engine force was left below to drown, for 
the ship began filling as soon as_ she 
struck, I explored every portion of the fire- 
room, the engine-room and the shaft alley. 
In the latter I recall an instance which 
serves to show how 
automatic one’s ac- 
tions often are when 
one is under a tre- 
mendous mental or 
nervous stress. On 
Hone of the journals 
jin the shaft alley I 
found a lighted lamp, 
Hand with the two 
ideas as guides that 
the ship was being 
abandoned and conse- 
quently no one would 
be there to prevent the 
lamp’s doing harm, 
and that an unattend- 
Hed open light is a 
source of danger, I 
blew it out, that it 
might not set the 
ship on fire, and yet, 
while I was doing 
so, the water was ris- 
ing under my feet. 

So in spite of the 
fearful conditions pre- 
vailing below it turned 
out that every man 
} got safely on deck, 
but did not go until 
ordered to do so. 


ilar catastrophe, the 4 CORNER IN THE “OREGON'S” BOILER-ROOM When it is under- 


officers shall see to the safety of their 
men before looking out for themselves. 
The scene in the fire-room was one never 
to be forgotten. Several water-gage 
glasses had broken with the shock of 
striking and the consequent twisting of 
the boilers; the motion of the ship was so 
violent that the blazing coal, with which 
all the furnaces were charged, was being 
vomited into the fire-room from first one 
side and then the other, and the volumes 


stood that the men of the engineer force 
were very much like rats in a trap—a 
helpless ship driving toward a jagged 
reef before a hurricane of wind—the en- 
gine-room alternately filled with blinding 
water and suffocating steam—with almost 
no prospect of escape should the ship fill 
before striking, and more than all, in 
almost total ignorance of the situation 
on deck, the steadiness of these men seems 
marvelous. 
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Perhaps, however, this very inability to 
know the desperate straits toward which 
the ship was hurrying, was good cause for 
the courage and lack of panic exhibited 
by the engineer force under my command. 
At all events, the idea that we were ina 
trap from which there might be no escape, 
down below as we were, never seemed to 
strike any of us. 

And so, seeing all of my men out of the 


first I had seen for eight or nine hours, 
and in my desire to comply with the regu- 
lations, and at the same time to have my 
official record clear in case I lost my life, 
I asked him, if he survived, to remember 
that I had reported to him that all my 
men had left their stations below in obedi- 
ence to my orders. This officer reminded 
me of the incident afterward, for he too, 
as well as myself, was rescued. 
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engine-room, I turned my thoughts to my 
own safety. And it was time, for I was 
the only soul below decks and the violent 
motion made progress very difficult. 
Whenever the sea struck the ship, she 
shivered from end to end, as though on 
the point of breaking up. While making 
my way forward on the berth deck, I saw 
one of the other officers of the ship, the 


FIRING UP ON THE “NEWARK.” 
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My experience after reaching the deck— 
the weary waiting for the gale to abate; 
the drowning of shipmates and messmates ; 
the fading away of hope as day merged 
into night and still the sea beat us to 
death and the gale howled in our ears 
and the pitiless rain blinded us; the final 
grounding of the ‘‘Trenton’’ alongside; 
our scramble for safety; the subsidence of 
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the gale; the going ashore from the 
wrecked ‘‘Trenton’’—this has but little to 
do with the engine-room, but serves to 
show that our duty is so various that a 
bare enumeration of its several phases is 
no small item. 

Following the battle of Mobile bay I 
met Admiral Farragut for the first time. 
It happened in this way: The Admiral 
on board the ‘‘Manhattan’’ an 


was on 


official visit of ceremony and inspection. 
The officers of his staff were busily engaged 
investigating the various points of interest 


and marks of the recent conflict on the 
turret, smoke-pipe and pilot-house, when 
the Admiral, taking an old quartermaster 
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aside as a guide, proceeded to inspect 
affairs below, on his own account. As 
soon as he reached the fire-room I was 
plied with a host of questions, winding up 
with a request to be shown the hottest 
place in the engine-room. 

As he began to appreciate the high 
temperature, the Admiral gave one pull 
at his coat-buttons, glanced at the ther- 
mometer, and beat a rapid retreat. Reach- 
ing the cooler air, he paused while wip- 
ing the thick standing beads from his 
forehead, and exclaimed, ‘‘Well, young 
man, you needn't feel afraid of the future 
after standing watch in a place like that.’’ 


IN THE 
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With the experiences of the recent war 
with Spain for guide, it appears that even 
in the most modern type of fighting-ship 
the man in the engine-room is not out of 
danger from the violence of the enemy. 

During the battle of Santiago an oiler on 
the ‘‘Brooklyn,’’ at his station in the 
engine-room, was injured by a piece of 
shell which, exploding over the engine- 
room battle-hatch, hurled a piece of stcel 
far below into the engine-room. 

With the enormous increases in power, 
speed and pressures which have taken 
place in the last fifteen years, the engineers 
in the navy have seen their profession take 
on new developments, and seagoing engineer 


“OREGON.” 


officers of to-day, with all the responsibili- 
and cares of the modern fighting- 
machine, were going to sea in the not 
distant past when ten or twelve knots an 
hour was about the top-notch of speed, 
forty or fifty pounds pressure was as high 
as the boilers would stand, and the ships 
were made of wood. 

The evolution within less than a genera- 
tion has been simply tremendous. 

The impetus given to steam-engineering 
by the wonderful events of the last year is 
just beginning to manifest itself, and will 
long continue to influence not only our own 
navy but the navies of the rest of the world. 
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CD) hat an interesting problem! 
And how much more interesting it is to 
work it out, to see the solution developed in your 
hands day by day, than it is to read or write about it. 
Besides, on general principles, I am inclined to 
be a bit suspicious of writers upon such subjects and 
their theories and sage directions. One little inci- 
dent may illustrate. 

Several years ago Mrs. 8S. edited the most popular 
woman's journal inthe West. It had a large circu- 
lation, and this good editor and her worthy spouse 
—who, by the way, acted as bookkeeper, or in some 
other subordinate position, on that paper—were 
waxing fat and prosperous. They built a fine house 
and maintained a sort of salon where the great men 
and women of that day and section congregated. 
All questions of housekeeping were settled offhand 
by her. Her editorials, in double leads, upon the 
proper management of a husband were awaited by 
the good wives of that period with palpitant expect- 
ancy, and as for bringing up children without Mrs. 
S.°s rules and regulations, in two volumes, cloth, 
crown 8vo, $2.60, why, it was next to impossible and 
close akin to being positively criminal. 

With the other innocents, I accepted all the won- 
derful woman said as so much law, until, one day, I 
happened to have some business with her and called 
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Notr.—*‘ The Child's Proper Development,’ THE CosMOPOLITAN'’s prize subject for November, was a 
fascinating theme for our readers, if the number of manuscripts received and their excellence are cri- 
teria. The paper presented herewith, written by a father who prefers to remain anonymous, is 


deemed prizeworthy, and is commended to parents who seek to rear their children in happiness and 
health. The experiences of this father and mother with their flock of eight are brightly and interestingly 
told, and the results reached certainly seem to justify the “immolation"’ the writer refers to so amusingly. 
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at her house. Outside it was attractive. So it 
was inside the drawing-room. Elsewhere it 
was otherwise. The servant who answered 
my call was slatternly, so was Mrs. 8. ; yes, 
just as dirty as was the rest of the house. 
There was an all-pervading odor of ancient 
soap and as ancient cabbage. It was not 
reception-day. Two children who followed 
their mother into the library were thrust out 
incontinently, one, who moved not with the 
expected alacrity, being soundly cuffed. 
Altogether, everything she said or did was 
in such direct contradiction to what she 
wrote and advised that, truly, she may be 
counted as my most potent disillusionizer 
as to theories and theorists. Of course, 
there are theories and theorists that are not 
illusions and _ illusive, but how many 
theorists, for instance, have you met when 
they were off dress-parade? 

To any one earnestly intent upon the 
solution of our problem, I, an old hand, 
would advise, as a preliminary exercise 
thereto, that person to immolate himself 
or herself upon the altar of the child to be 
developed. This may sound like an at- 
tempt at lofty theorizing. It is not so 
intended. It is just good advice, most 
kindly offered. Let me tell you more about 
it. I have tried it, weighed it and found 
it not wanting. 

I mean by ‘‘immolation’’ that one has 
absolutely to forget self, forget his own 
whims and notions, and live for the young 
shoots. It calls for such a pesky high 
code of morals, though, that at first one 
travels under a rather severe strain; fora 
fall-back into self again were fatal. The 
‘*ovame is worth the candle,’’ however, as 
our French friends would say. 

The immolation process—note that I do 
not call it theory—is not peculiarly adapted 
to any particular clime or condition. I 
have tried it East and West, upon 
thousand dollars a year and upon twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year, and back 
and forth along the whole intervening 
gamut of ‘‘ per-years.’’ It works well 
right along, and when times are hardest it 
acts as a sort of lubricant, keeps you jolly, 
and forgetful of times, and of Time, too. 
They all become minor considerations, mere 
accessories, settings upon the stage of life. 
The play and plot, the major considera- 
tions, are those blessed youngsters. They 


one 
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are a bother, yes, to a degree; they cost you 
a lot in money and care and anxiety; 
but once in the business just work con- 
scientiously along the immolation lines— 
are you tired of the word?——and everything 
will come out right and, as in most plays, 
you'll all be happy. 

In what follows I shall not often mention 
my wife. Confessions are unnecessary in 
her case. Like all women, she is naturally 
angelic, and required very little polishing 
to become a most perfect maternal jewel. 
She took to immolation as a fish takes to 
water, and deserves great credit for having 
so gently guided me, by easy lessons I did 
not know I was taking, that now I too can 
swim with a fairly steady stroke. Still, 
she has to be near, and always carries 
spiritual life-preservers and restoratives in 
case I should ever forget my lessons, or 
get a cramp. 

We are not yet forty—no, not by three 
years—but by assiduity, and because we are 
not native-born, we have accumulated nine 
little altars for immolation purposes. We 
were married at twenty and have lost one 
poor little fellow. Now, these eight enjoy 
perfect health and they certainly are happy. 
What sort of men and women they’ll make 
is another matter. Other people admit 
they're ‘‘not so bad,’’ and, at any rate, 
not one of them will look back at his or 
her childhood without feelings of regret 
that it did not last longer. We were 
brought up in the old-fashioned, old-world 
way. I stood at table and ate what was 
given me, spoke when spoken to, and came 
to ‘‘attention’’? when a superior passed me 
—and every one seemed to be a superior. I 
felt a sort of guilty tremor when my 
parents looked at me. It was good bring- 
ing up, if you wish, and possibly my 
present seraphic qualities are the result, 
but I was deucedly glad to get away to 


college, even if it was out of a frying-pan 


into the fire of a very severe military 
training. Briefly, when I look back at my 
childhood’s happy days it is always with 
feelings of deepest gratitude that they are 
gone and can never return. 

When we were first married, I looked 
upon clubs, and my wife accepted them, 
as man’s inalienable right. On evenings 
not devoted to clubs we went to the opera, 
visited or entertained. It was fashionable, 
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if not absolutely enjoyable. The process 
of domestication had hardly begun. Then 


a young shoot appeared, and after it, in 
rather startlingly rapid succession, other 
young shoots came along. The first ones I 


knew but little about. I met them but 
seldom, and probably muttered things 
when I heard them. You see, I had made 


somewhat of a name as an oar. They 
say I fenced with considerable ability, and 
I know I hunted and yachted with zest, if 
not with skill. Between all of these pro- 
clivities, my 
clubs—and without being a bad fellow— 
home rather scant paternal 
attention in those early days preceding 
full domestication and long before immola- 


some business duties and 


my received 


tion. 

The eldest child was a trifle over six 
years old when I began to take an interest 
in the flock. The metamor- 
phosis is hard to describe, and I don’t 
Know that it would be interesting. It was 
I found they could 
think and had opinions about most things, 
myself included. They had a strong sense 
of justice and equity, and (with reason, I 
admit) were not always satisfied with my 
administration of either, when J deigned 


process of 


gradual, however. 


to administer. It was not altogether 
unpleasant to sit and talk with them, 
straighten out little points, and demon- 


strate to them my vastly superior. knowl- 
edge of sort of 
evened up on the judicial errors of which 
I felt guilty. That was the breaking-in 
of a wild Let me tell you how 
things are now that he is partially domesti- 
cated, completely immolated, and, strangest 
of all, thriving in confinement—yes, 
actually enjoying it. 

First and foremost, for the sake of 
health, amusement, and everything else, we 
live out of town, whatever my income may 
be. If I cannot drive or ride to town I'll 
get up early enough to walk, but I'll be 
hanged if I will bring up a tribe such as 
ours is ona twenty-five-foot lot in a crowded 
city; nor need any man if he is willing 
to immolate himself a bit in the way of a 
slight personal discomfort. We have four 
acres of yard, garden and playground, 
high and dry, only two miles from. my 
business office and in a delightful neigh- 
‘Particularly lucky,’ 


things in general—it 


animal. 


borhood. say you, 
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but you can do the same—if you really 
want to. Now this place is big enough, 
for that matter a quarter of it is big 
enough, so that the children never play on 
the street. They don’t care to. There’s 
more fun at home and no ‘‘Keep-off-the- 
grass”’ They have their flower and 
kitchen-truck patches, work them them- 
selves, and sell us rather questionable flowers 
and emaciated vegetables at extortionate 
prices. They cut the grass and roll their 
own tennis-court. They take pride in it 
all and it encourages thrift and care. It 
amuses them and keeps them home. 

The house is for their use. There is no 
room from which they are barred or cuffed, 
nor any chair too dainty for their use. 
True, it’s a bit noisy at times, when you 
have some with you and some above you, 
particularly when they select for leap-frog 
on a rain¥ day the room directly over 
your library, but you get so that you can 
work in any circumstances, and even smile, 
as you crouch half in fear of broken globes, 
when you recognize a certain clumsy one’s 
preliminary run, knowing full well that 
he'll take a tumble head over heels and 
whack the floor right over the chandelier. 
In nice weather, summer or winter, they’re 
out of doors. When it’s windy we don’t 
expect them to be even moderately quiet. 
They must run and jump and yell and 
frisk about even more than at other times. 
They are subject to atmospheric influences. 
Did you never see a calf or a lamb chase 
around a field like a mad thing when the 
winds blew high jinks? No odious com- 
parisons, but do you not feel more highly 
strung in a wind than on a calm day? 

We see that there is plenty of good 
solid reading for a heavy, steady rain. 
They’ll absorb more history then than in 
other circumstances; and when there’s 
thunder and lightning we gather them 
around us and tell them of shipwrecks and 
storms and deeds of valor in life-saving. 
We fight shy of ghosts and_ war-lore. 
They are bellicose enough without the war, 
and we'd hate to make cowards of them with 
the ghosts. The hotter or colder it gets, 


sign. 


the more value they seem to derive from 
We go for long walks, 
play tennis, go rowing or sliding or snow- 
shoeing, keep their minds off the weather, 
perspire 


active exercise. 


and let them like squeezed 
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go 


sponges. Far better than medicine, and 
cheaper too, our plan keeps them in good 
condition and no harm can come of it 
provided they are suitably dressed, and, 
of course, watched and cared for after 
exercise. That's part of the immolation. 

Seven of the eight go to the public 
schools. I believe in the system. The 
education is thorough enough to show 
them the value of and prepare them for 
higher studies, if higher studies are re- 
quired by their chosen paths in life. I 
hate exclusiveness, and the ‘‘touch-me- 
not’’ air that generally pervades the 
private school is offensive to me. The big 
public school gives them association, 
teaches them by hard rubs how to get 
along with all the classes of people they'll 
have to meet later in life. 

And, by the way, I thoroughly believe 
in mild phrenology, and apply it to the 
youngsters. Their brain formation is 
discernible very early in life. Don’t, for 
heaven's sake, keep pounding law into a 
young fellow just because you want a 
barrister in the family, and regardless of 
the fact that his every faculty and tendency 
fit him rather for mechanical pursuits. In 


the first place, you'll never get even a 


passable lawyer out of him. You're 
marring his life, and are either absolutely 
spoiling or seriously retarding a good 
mechanic. If you know nothing about 
that ‘‘nonsense’’ (phrenology) yourself, 
get some friend who does, or go to some 
reputable professional to get a tip about 
your children. Then just try a little 
encouragement along the lines suggested. 
You'll be astounded at how quickly the 
children will absorb all about those matters, 
however dull or unabsorbent they may be 
in all else. 

At school they will get their association, 
I said, and your children are not different 
from mine. There is cause for wonder 
at their keen, discriminating selection of 
associates. There must be bad children; 
in fact, I know there are, but the boys 
and girls mine bring home with them are 
generally pretty nice, and, regardless of 
ancestry and lack of frills, if they only 
behave themselves they are received here 
with open arms and come very often. 
Once in a while a mistake is made, how- 
ever. Some time ago they had a full- 
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fledged game of foot-ball with some boys 
from another school. The opposing captain 
used some language that my wife thought 
was not nice. That boy was warned not 
to repeat it, but he did, and, furthermore, 
consigned .my crowd, their mother and 
sundry grandparents to various and un- 
mentionable depths below. My wife simply 
motioned toward the gate and that boy 
went, not through the gate, but headfirst 
over the fence, together with the three of 
his team who waited for the end. The 
others had gone on before and in good 
order. That was police-exercise. 

No, don’t imagine that because they’re 
seldom away from our apron-strings they 
must be namby-pamby. They are not. 
Of course, at first, teaching a lot of boys 
and girls, their friends and their friends’ 
friends, to box, wrestle and fence is not so 
exhilarating as is your high-class amateur 
bout, before admiring ladies, with Signor 
Fleuretti or M. le Sabreur, but you grow 
up to it by and by. It’ does the children 
good, gives them contidence in themselves, 
keeps them home and is part of the 
paternal business of immo——TI almost 
said it again! It’s a mistake to imagine 
these sports make bullies of them. There 
is no better training for quickness of eye 
and mind as well as for all the muscles. 

Speaking of fencing and boxing re- 
minds me that of all those things I have 
given up—at least in their usual form— 
hunting was the last. I loved it so. 
Some time ago I was trying to convince 
one of the boys that it was not .quite 
right to peg away at the little birds with a 
sling-shot, giving him the usual talk about 
killing the mother and leaving the poor 
little birdies alone in this cr-u-el, cold world, 
et cetera. Awhile after, I overheard a 
discussion between that boy and one of his 
brothers. They were trying to establish 
wherein was the difference ’twixt murder 
by a sling-shot and a just execution by the 
gun route—for the birds. Not being able 
to help them out with that problem, I 
simply put the guns away. The sling- 
shots followed. Example is most contagious. 
Now we go for long walks in the woods 
and observe how birds and things live, 
instead of killing every live thing we see. 
The boys’ natural-history studies, sup- 
plemented with my surreptitious readings 
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on birdology, annular rings, geological 
formations, early settlements, Indian maids, 
et cetera, give us no end of pleasure, and 
are edifying, to ourselves at least. 

I believe that unless one is despicably 
bad—when it becomes a crime to have 
children, let alone bringing them up—he 
is the best associate for his children. He 
certainly is the one most interested in their 
welfare and ought to know, if he does not 
know, what is best for them. The most 
common mistake, however, is to give one’s 
children a sort. of lofty association, stoop- 
ing down from a pedestal to them. Now 
there’s nothing children hate more than 
condescension. You must really ke one of 
them. 

We have attempted to break down the 
old barriers that were between parent and 
child, and have succeeded in becoming 
pretty nearly brother and sister to them; 
the only difference being that we are a bit 
older than they and therefore—not by 
right but by selection—are called upon to 
lead and advise, and control when neces- 
sary, which is seldom, thank heaven! This 
immolation affair is not altogether one- 
sided, either. The youngsters have not 
failed to appreciate how things are, that 
something is being done for them, and 
they meet us more than half-way. They 
have generous impulses and act upon 
them. In little things, the older ones keep 
the younger in trim. They note what 
has to be done and quickly discern, how- 
ever we may try to hide it, that which it 
is unpleasant for us to do, and then try to 
do it for us. I have seen young ones who 
would simply take everything their parents 
gave them at whatever cost—selfish young 
imps, spoiled and mean—but there must 
have been something radically wrong some- 
where in the giving. You will tell me that 
the natural tendencies of children are selfish, 
and a lot of stuff that I take no stock in at 
all. You can most wonderfully influence 
those tendencies, and long before the 
children get them, actually counterbalanc- 
ing hereditary traits and taints, if you care 
to. Even if you've neglected that part of 


the training, you can at least work upon ° 


the children after they ave born. Example, 
good or bad, is most contagious, and a 
child is most susceptible. Bear that in 
mind and act accordingly. 





We never attempt suppression of activity 
on our children’s part. It is blighting if 
you do, a positive injury to their training 
and development, and that same sup- 
pression at school is lamentable—one 
thing I am trying to pound into board, 
principal and teachers. We all think, 
each one of us, that we know best, and I 
suppose there has to be some suppression 
in a school, but I ‘‘wish to note an excep- 
tion to it.’’ It makes children  self- 
conscious, induces timidity. I never saw 
a suppressed young one yet who was not 
pitifully awkward. Yes, I fairly hate the 
words Discipline and Obedience, capitalized 
and used in their generally accepted sense. 
I have tasted of both. I have more than 
one bone to pick with the schools. They 
keep one busy following them up, yet you 
must codéperate with them. A contra- 
diction at school of home training or 
precepts, or vice versa, is a great setback 
toa child. But that codperation is lots 
of fun, sometimes discomfort; yes, more 
immolation—ye gods! 

For instance, we have always used a 
light wine at dinner in winter and an ale 
in summer. We were brought up so, and 
deem the very moderate home-use of those 
beverages the greatest safeguard against 
their abuse. Some time ago a seven-year- 
old looked up wisely from his innocent 
claret and water, saying, ‘‘Do you know, 
pap, there is enough poison in this to kill 
a dog; in whisky there’s enough to kill an 
elephant!’’ Some rigmarole he had been 
given by an overzealous teacher who 
probably could not exist without her three 
cups of coffee a morning! But what can 
you do? We have simply switched off to 
milk, buttermilk, root-beer, ginger-ale, and 
the other washes, much to the disgust of 
some of my old associates who used to 
claim that ‘‘—— is a bully good judge of 
wines and can be depended upon to keep a 
pretty good selection for his friends. ’’ 

We see very little of those old associates, 
however; so what matters what they say 
or think? 

Little by little, the house is becoming a 
sort of young people’s club. There are 
parties, lawn-feasts, concerts, and what 
not, but very few people of our own age 
are ever there—all youngsters. We some- 
times actually delude ourselves into the 
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belief that we are young, too. We certainly 
enjoy ourselves. I presume we pass, among 
the older people of the neighborhood, as be- 
ing cranks, very undignified, and positively 
lacking all sense of the eternal fitness of 
things; but their children, I notice, spend 
more time with us than they do at home. 

Yes, I suppose it does seem most un- 
dignified for a big, bearded fellow to go 
through the streets loaded up with baskets 
and followed sometimes by twenty young- 
sters, making for some boat, or meandering 
off into the woods; or to see that same 
fellow in winter, sliding downhill on a 
bob-sled with a dozen or more young 
shoots attached to him somewhat after the 
manner of wood-ticks, all yelling like 
Comanches; or to see that same ‘‘great 
overgrown kid’’ making a nuisance of 
himself in an otherwise quiet neighborhood, 
of a still evening, leading a mandolin club 
of twelve-year-olds that persist in serenad- 
ing every eleven-year-old girl about. 

They do not know, those critics, what a 
job of immolation that same 
two-hundred-pounder has done 
in time gone by and how 
he enjoys the results of it to- 
day, nor do they appreciate, 
those critics, the rich har- 
vest of contentment, peace, 
and good will in his 
little flock, that he 
is reaping. Why, 

I wouldn’t change 
off a_ really lively 
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ice-cream, lemonade and layer-cake ‘‘kids’ 
party’’ for any ten ten-dollar or any-other- 
priced political or social banquets that you 
could spread before me, nor should I find 
there the shadow of the real wit, sincerity, 
keen enjoyment and good fellowship that 
are so all-pervading with those same 
‘*kids.** 

But this informal, intimate letter—you 
cannot dignify it into a ‘‘paper’’—is 
growing to inordinate length. What I 
mean, but have taken too long to say, can 
be summarized thus, and it has fully an- 
swered, in our case at least, the problem, 
‘*How to furnish social life for children.’’ 
First and foremost, give them brothers and 
sisters in sufficient number to furnish the 
requisite companionship at home. Offer 
them plenty of amusement at home. Don't 
do it as a duty and look on in affable, 
benign, benevolent condescension, but 
enter into the spirit of that amusement 
yourself. Let their friends be your friends. 
Be one of them. Give them yourself, and 

in that intimacy you can fend off 
associations and things you do 
not like much easier than 
you can simply as a_ parent. 
Forget that you at time 
thought suppression a_neces- 
sary adjunct to their proper 
bringing up, and, 
above all else, forget 
yourself, and your 
own selfish notions. 
Try it! 


sO 


one 


WAS LIGHT. 


By ARTHUR KETCHUM 


DEEP 


in the silent gardens of the Night 


The flower of Day, like a rose, unfurled 


Its saffron splendors, and lo! 


A fragrance, drifting 


the light— 


across the world. 
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A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


By HOWARD 


po almost a quarter of a century Mr. 

and Mrs. Joel Honeycutt had ex- 
changed Thanksgiving dinners with Mr. 
and Mrs. Anthony Peavy, the former driv- 
ing from Sconeville to Atterbury on the 
morning of the day and the latter from 
Atterbury to Sconeville, according to 
turn. One November the Peavys 
were unable to give the customary dinner 
on account of the death of a relative, and 
when the next Thanksgiving day drew 
near, the Honeycutts, naturally 
ing that the turn of the Peavys had been 
simply postponed, decided to go up to 


their 


suppos- 


Atterbury as usual. Instead of waiting 
until Thanksgiving morning, however, 
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HOKE. 


they drove the evening before to Wickton, 
where Joel 
with Denny Tottle, who kept a tavern 
there, intending to stay all night and go 
on in the morning. 


had some business to transact 


‘*T’m uncommon glad to see you,’’ said 
the landlord, as he led them into the 


parlor, where a fire blazed on the wide 
hearth, the evening being cold, with a 
gray sky and an east wind foretelling snow. 
‘*No one eats at a tavern on holidays, if he 
can help it, for he wants to be at home, 
and if he has no home he gets an invita- 
So I hope you'll 
take dinner with me to-morrow.’ 

‘‘No, we're going up to Peavy’s as 


tion to somebody else’s. 
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usual,’’ said Honeycutt. ‘‘I came to talk 
to you about a tenant for my new farm.’’ 

‘*We'd be glad to keep you company,”’ 
added Mrs. Honeycutt, ‘‘but they will be 
expecting us.’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t have you disappoint them 
for anything,’’ said Denny, ‘‘nor your- 
selves, for that matter. Lord bless me, 
I'd like nothing better than to be a guest 
myself once. I never was one in all my 
life.’’ 

He went out and the couple sat. talking, 
and enjoying the fire, which grew pleas- 
anter each moment as the wind and cold 
increased outside. Presently the landlord 
came in with an armful of hickory chunks, 
which he dropped into a huge box in a 
corner beside the great chimney. 

‘*I’m doing most of the work myself to- 
night,’’ he explained, ‘‘because I always 
give my help a chance to be guests on 
Thanksgiving days. You’ll need the wood, 
for we’re in for a regular northeaster. It’s 
blowing hard and snowing. There’s two 
inches on the level now and drifting 
bad.’’ . 

‘*Then I tell you what, Sophie,’’ cried 
Mr. Honeycutt, springing up; ‘‘we'd 


better push on to-night.’’ 
‘*T believe, too, we’d better go, Joel. 


bh) 


, 


said Denny, 
‘*T was 
least, 


‘‘T’m uncommon sorry,’ 
when he got the order to hitch. 
in hope you'd stay to-night at 
but- ii 

Some one hailed loudly from the outside 
and the landlord hurried away. The 
Honeycutts heard voices, and in a few 
minutes Denny bustled in with a buffalo 
robe and other lap covers, which he threw 
upon a sofa, and was saying, ‘‘I expect 
you'll hardly need your team,’’ when a 
man and woman, muffled almost beyond 
recognition, came in. 

‘*Why, dash my buttons, Peavy !’’ cried 
Honeycutt, ‘‘we’re on our way up to your 
house.”’ 

‘‘And we’re on our way to yours,’’ 
Peavy responded. 

‘*‘To be sure we are,’’ said Mrs. Peavy. 

‘*We talked it over and agreed that this 
was your regular year and you'd expect 
us down. Anthony had some _ business 
here in Wickton, so we came this far to 
spend the night.”’ 

‘*And neither of us has made any prep- 
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arations for a Thanksgiving dinner,’ said 
Mrs. Honeycutt. ‘‘This is a pretty state 
of affairs.”’ 

**T tell you what you can do,’’ sug- 
gested Denny. ‘‘All of you stay and be 
my guests to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘No, that won’t do,’’ said Peavy. 
‘*Kither my wife and I or Joel and his 
wife must give a dinner, according to our 
long custom.’’ 

‘Perfectly correct,’’ concurred Honey- 
cutt, ‘‘and it’s a toss-up which it should 
be, *? 

‘If it’s a toss-up,’’ said Denny, ‘‘sup- 
pose the whole four of you give a dinner? 
You can make free with the kitchen and 
the dining-room; and as I’ve never been 
a guest in all my life, Ill invite myself to 
your dinner. I'd like to know what it is 
like to be a guest very much. Besides, 
you might as well make up your minds to 
stay, for the storm will keep you.”’ 

‘*T don’t see any objection to that,’’ said 
Mrs. Honeycutt; ‘‘do you, Mary?’’ 

‘No, I don’t; so I’ll invite Mr. Tottle 
for the four of us.’’ 

**T see only one difficulty about accept- 
ing,,’’ said Denny, somewhat uneasily, 
‘‘and that is a guest who has been coming 
here for Thanksgiving dinners for over 
twenty years. He is Abraham Duff, a sea- 
captain. He arranges his voyages so as to 
be on land from before Thanksgiving until 
after Christmas. He comes here to eat roast- 
goose with me on Thanksgiving, and on 
Christmas he eats turkey somewhere else. 
Last year he didn’t come, and I've found 
out that his vessel is supposed to be lost 
with all on board. So, as he has likely 
furnished a meal for the sharks and whales, 
I don’t think he'll ¢ome. But as he 
generally does the unexpected, and is an 
uncommon hard man to deal with, would 
you mind having roast-goose to-morrow for 
dinner instead of turkey?”’ 

‘*No, that won’t do at all,’’ said Peavy. 
‘*T’ve been eating turkey on Thanksgiving 
all my life and I wouldn’t change to 
goose now for a sea-captain that I don’t 
know.’”’ 

‘‘Nor I,’’ said Honeycutt. ‘‘For my 
part, I think turkey is the only proper 
symbol of thanks. Roast-goose might do 
for an ungodly sea-captain, but not for 
us who have been mightily blessed during 
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the past year. 
roast-goose.”’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said the landlord; ‘‘I’ll 
risk Abraham Duff. Let it be turkey. 
You can consider that the hotel is now 
turned over to you, and, if you'll excuse 
me, I'll go upstairs and put on a suit more 
becoming to a Thanksgiving guest.’ 

‘*Tf you 
weren’t ex- 
pecting any 
per- 
you 
have nothing 
suitable for 
a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, ’’ 
Mrs. 
Honeycutt. 

‘*Oh, yes, 
[ have. I 
always pre- 
pare a dinner 
for Thanks- 
giving day, 
whether any- 
body comes 
to eat it or 
not. My help 
being away, 
I alwayscook 
the dinner 
myself; so it 
will be a re- 


No, Denny, we can’t have 


guests, 
haps 


said 


lief to dine 
with you, as 
well as an 


entirely, new 
experience 
for me to be 
a guest. You 
will find 
plenty in the 
pantry, and 
as fine a tur- 
key - gobbler 
as ever strut- 
ted freezing 
on a nail beside the kitchen door.’’ 

He went out, and the two wives fell to 
discussing domestic affairs, and the hus- 
bands to matching estimates of incomes for 
Denny Tottle pres- 
ently bustled in. He had put on a broad- 
cloth suit that was creased by long lying in 
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the previous year. 





‘“WE’RE ON OUR WAY UP TO YOUR HOUSE." 


a drawer, and uncomfortably brief in the 
extremities and girth by reason of his ad- 
vancing obesity.. His face was troubled as 
he carefully closed the door, came to the 
group at the fireplace, and said: 

‘‘There’s a young man out there with a 


sleigh. As I’m: only a guest, I don’t 
know what to do with him.”’ 


‘*T suppose 
he ought to 
come and see 
us,’’ said 
Anthony 
Peavy. 

The land- 
lord soon 
brought ina 
young trav- 
eler ina long 
overcoat with 
a heavy fur 
collar, and 
wearing an 
otter-skin 
cap that came 
down over 
his ears. He 
took off this 
cap upon 
seeing the 
ladies, thus 
disclosing a 
handsome 
face. The 
anxiety upon 
it, however, 
showed that 
he was giving 
little heed to 
hissurround 
ings. 

‘*My good 
sar,” Aa- 
thony Peavy 
began, ‘‘! 
presume, 
from appear- 
ances, that 
have to be a Thanksgiving 
here.”’ 


you come 
guest 

‘‘Not exactly,’’ the young fellow re 
plied, nervously walking to and fro and 
tapping his hand with his heavy gauntlets, 
‘*unless but listen, I think I hear 
sleigh-bells.’’ 
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‘*Yes, you do,’’ said Denny, catching 
the musical notes above the whistling of 
the wind. 

Peavy sprang up and followed Denny 
and the new-comer out. Ina short time 
they returned with a young woman, richly 
and warmly clad, and an older maiden, 
who cast around a glance that would have 
been more becéming had she been a man. 
The young woman, however, no sooner 
saw the group on the hearth than she be- 
came quite embarrassed and fell to blush- 
ing so charmingly that the young man 
tossed his fur cap and gauntlets upon the 
wide mantel-shelf and gave up his own 
nervousness to unalloyed admiration and 
enjoyment. 

‘*Is it your purpose, sir,’’ Joel Honey- 
cutt asked, ‘‘to be guests of this inn over 
Thanksgiving?’’ 

‘*That is a matter for the landlord, isn’t 
it?’’ the young man inquired. 

‘Tt would be ordinarily,’’ said Anthony 
Peavy; then explained the situation. 

‘*Well, that arrangement can be broken, 
can’t it?’’ the young. man asked. 

‘*No, it couldn’t,’? Mrs. Peavy an- 
swered. ‘‘We four intend to give a dinner 
here to-morrow and have invited Mr. 
Tottle. We could not think of disappoint- 
ing him.’’ 

‘*And it would be a disappointment, ’’ 
said Denny, ‘‘for I've never been a guest, 
and I was in hope of being one at last.’ 

‘*It looks as if the storm would keep us 
here,’’ said the elderly maiden. ‘‘Coul yt 
we be guests, too? We were expecting 
another person, but I don’t think he'll get 
through the storm.”’ 

‘*You mean you were expecting a 
parson, don’t you?’’ asked Anthony Peavy. 

The young woman fell to blushing even 
more charmingly than before, and her 
hands trembled so that the young gentle- 
man was called upon to go to her in order 
to admire the first, and stop the second by 
eatching her arm within his own. 

‘*Why, I do believe we have a runaway 
couple here to deal with,’’ observed Mrs. 
Honeycutt. 

‘**Yes, it’s a runaway couple,’* admitted 
the ancient maiden, ‘‘but you haven't it to 
deal with. I've undertaken that myself. 
I came along just to superintend this run- 
away. I have never been married myself, 


but I always said I'd run away if I ever 
should be, so I fancy I can manage this 
affair. My brother says this young man 
shall not marry his daughter. I say he 
shall, and he will. So, we’ll just stay here 
till the parson can get through the storm. 
There it,is in a nutshell, though it’ll be a 
bombshell to my brother, I imagine.’’ 

‘*But I don’t see how you are to stay 
here over Thanksgiving,’’ said Mrs. 
Peavy, ‘‘without .being our guests, and, 
for one, I shall object to entertaining a 
runaway couple. I don’t propose to ap- 
prove such proceedings by giving this 
couple a dinner, especially a Thanksgiving 
dinner. *’ 

‘“‘My views exactly,’’ echoed Mrs. 
Honeycutt. ‘‘I don’t -see how we can 
manage, unless Mr. Tottle can suggest a 
way.’’ 

‘*Which I don’t know whether I can or 
not,’’ answered Denny, ‘‘being a guest. 
As a landlord I could entertain them, but 
as a guest I could not recognize as a 
fellow-guest any one who is_ rebelling 
against domestic authority, seeing that this 
is not to be a hotel dinner but a domestic 
dinner. *’ 

‘*Well, I don’t give a continental for 
your dinner,’’ declared the young man, 
‘‘and will most certainly decline an invita- 
tion, not knowing these people. I can go 
without eating until the storm is over.”’ 

‘‘And I'm sure I can, too,’’ said the 
young woman. 

‘*Well, 1 won’t agree to that for one 
minute,’’ cried the aunt. ‘‘In all my 
plans for my own runaway match I never 
calculated on starvation; so I don’t mean 
to let you two starve, and I don’t intend 
to do so myself.’’ 

‘‘T was going to suggest—if a guest has 
the privilege of suggesting—which I don’t 
know whether he has or not, never having 
been one’’—said Denny, timidly, ‘*that 
the young woman and her friends also 
give a dinner here to-morrow. They can 
use the second cooking-stove; my kitchen 
is plenty big enough for all of you to work 
in; and there are any number of tables in 
the dining-room.”’ 

‘*That would be capital if it weren’t for 
one thing,’’ remarked the ancient maiden. 
“IT never give a Thanksgiving dinner 
without a*guest. I regard, it as distinctly 
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wrong to give such a dinner without 
affording some one a chance to give thanks 
who might not have any other one. If 
Mr. Tottle will be our guest, I’ll give the 
dinner.’’ ; 

‘*But he can’t do that,’’ said Anthony 
Peavy, ‘‘for he has already accepted our 
invitation. ’’ 

“T haven’t the least objection to this 
runaway couple and their manager giving 
a dinner here,’’ said Mr. Honeycutt, ‘‘but 
I do vigorously object to their effort to de- 
prive us of our guest.’’ 

‘*Well, as for me,’’ said Denny Tottle, 
‘‘never having had an _ invitation to 
dinner before, I am highly gratified to 
have two at the same time and I'd like 
mighty well to honor both. I was think- 
ing we might do this. We could set the 
two tables with a corner of one against the 
corner of the other. I could sit in the 
angle with a plate on each table. One 
party can fill one plate and one the other, 
and I’ll do equal honor to both to the 
full limit of my appetite. I'll have to ask 
your indulgence, however, for never 
having been a guest at all, I should not 
know just how to conduct myself at one 
dinner-party, much less at two at the same 
time. But I’m perfectly willing to do my 
best, if satisfactory to everybody.’’ 

‘*T don’t see any objection to that,’’ said 
Joel Honeycutt. : 

‘‘Neither do I,’’ said Mrs. Peavy. 
‘*But have you another turkey, Mr. Tot- 
tle?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes. I always provide in plenty 
for Thanksgiving, for the mere providing 
shows my thankful spirit, even if I can’t 
carry it to the full thankfulness of eating. 
There’s a fine hen-turkey freezing on a nail 
on the other side of the kitchen doorway 
from the gobbler.’’ 

‘*That is satisfactory to me,’’ concurred 
the ancient maiden, ‘‘and as I’m managing 
this runaway, my say governs the whole 
expedition. So we can _ consider it 
settled.’ 

**Tt’s settled as far as anything can be 
that does not take Abraham Duff into ac- 
count,’’ Denny said, doubtfully. ‘‘If he 
has happened to escape the whales and 
sharks, and pushes through this storm, I’m 
not prepared to say how he will take our 
arrangement. *’ 


,’ 


‘*Well, I shan’t permit any sailorman to 
spoil a Thanksgiving dinner for me,’’ de- 
clared Mrs. Honeycutt. 

‘‘Nor I,’’ the runaway manager coin- 
cided, when Denny explained who Abraham 
Duff. was. ‘‘When I make an arrange- 
ment I never allow any man, sailorman or 
landman, to break it. Now that it is all 
settled, wouldn’t it be well for us to make 
known who is who?”’ 

‘*Not at all necessary,’’ Mrs. Honeycutt 
replied. ‘‘We are two distinct dinner- 
partics, and as far as I am concerned your 
dinner-party isn’t in the inn at all.’’ 

“I’m glad that is understood,’’ re- 
sponded the maiden, ‘‘for I assure you I 
would not have given you the right 
names, anyhow, and we’re not dying to 
know yours. But I’m glad we have come 
to such a good, friendly understanding 
about it.’’ 

After this amicable adjustment, the 
dinner-parties spent an entirely satisfactory 
evening on separate sides of the great 
hearth. Next morning everything was 
progressing “even more satisfactorily, the 
storm still. raging furiously, and the 
dinners in the kitchen coming on famously, 
when the landlord burst into the parlor 
about ten o'clock, and called upon Honey-- 
cutt and Peavy and the young gentleman 
and his young woman to observe a team 
that could be dimly seen through the fall- 
ing snow beating its way up the street. 

‘*The parson,’’ cried the young gentle- 
man. 

‘*T don’t know as a guest should cor- 
rect his host,’’ said Denny, very uneasily, 
‘*but no parson would push through that 
storm. There is only one man I-Know who 
would do it, and that is Capt. Abraham 
Duff.. I’m afraid we are in for trouble.”’’ 

Every on of his hearers shared this fear 
when the craft made the tavern curb, for 
the ‘‘Landlord ahoy!’’ that issued from 
one of two muffled figures was delivered in 
a voice that had been strengthened by long 
expectation of obedience. Denny ran out 
and helped two men to the pavement. 
Then the larger of the two bore down 
upon the inn door, thumped it open and 
entered, followed by the other. He forth- 
with proceeded to unwind himself from a 
long comforter and coat, and stood forth a 
mariner from head to toe; the smaller 
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emerging from his wraps as a mariner who 
had evidently obeyed commands all his 
life. Both turned their backs to the big 
egg-stove, and the larger cast a weather 
eye upon the three watchful men. Nota 
word was said until Denny appeared, when 
the larger, swinging his arm toward Honey- 
cutt and Peavy, said: 

‘*May the ‘Tireless Albatross’ become a 


captain’s gig, Tottle, if I like these 
barnacles on our Thanksgiving festiv- 
ities.’’ 


‘*They are storm-stayed here, Captain, ’’ 
Denny explained, timidly. ‘‘Gentlemen, 
this is Capt. 
Abraham Duff, 
and———’’ : 

‘*And,’’ the 
captain here 
interrupted, 
‘*Tempestuous 
Lull, first mate 
of the ‘Tireless 
Albatross.’ J] 
don’t care for 
the names of 
the barnacles, 
Denny.’’ 

‘‘T wasn’t 
looking for 
you to-day, 
Captain,”’ 
Tottle began, 


$6a0———"” = 
‘*VYoudidn’t [= 


suppose yon- 
der zephyr 
would 
Capt. Abraham 
Duff and Tem- 
Lull 
out of their 
course, did you? Why, may I become an 
anchor-fluke fast in the Bay of Fundy if 
I’ve had roast-goose on Thanksgiving for 
two years, and I’ve come into port to 
make up for lost time.’’ 

‘I’m mighty sorry, Captain,’ 
observed, meekly, ‘‘but you can’t 
roast-goose this Thanksgiving.”’ 

‘*Do you mean to hail me with such 
bearings? Do you mean to say that you 
had no roast-goose aboard for me last 
Thanksgiving and have none now?”’ 

‘*T had last’ year, Captain, but I heard 


veer 


Drawn by Peter Newell. 
pestuous 


, 


Denny 
have 





“I'M ENJOYING YOUR NARRATIVE VERY MUCH, BUT MY 
TIME IS UP.”’ 


your ship was lost and you with it, so I 
didn’t get one ready this year, and now 
it’s too late.*’ 

‘*May the ‘Tireless Albatross’ become a 
gull and be shot by a landsman!”’ cried 
the captain in indignation. ‘‘And me 
blowing about your roast-goose the way I 
have! Why, man, when I didn’t get 
roast-goose last Thanksgiving there wasn’t 
a monster of the sea equal to Capt. 
Abraham Duff. I swore from horizon to 


horizon, from stern to bow, from hold to 
crow’s-nest, that I couldn’t give thanks in 
proper spirit 


for my manifold blessings 
without roast- 
goose. Since 
that time I’ve 
talked little 
else to Tem- 
pestuous. I’ve 
blowed about 
your roast- 
goose on the 
Spanish main, 
I’ve tossed 
compliments 
to your roast- 
goose upon the 
air of the trop- 
ics, and you'll 
find praises of 
your roast- 
‘goose frozen 
stiff in the 
Arctic circle. 
Why, man, in 
a French ca- 
thedral I called 
down all the 
terrors of the 
deep upon my- 
self if I didn’t 
put upon Tempestuous’s plate this Thanks- 
roast-goose that ever 
Do you stand 


giving the finest 
sizzled before a kitchen fire. 
by me, Tempestuous?”’ 

He turned a withering eye upon the 
mate, who could not meet it. His face 
grew as pale as a sea-face can, and he 
shrank like a man caught in a mutiny. 
Captain Duff did not speak another word, 
but his continued gaze brought forth the 
confession : 

‘*‘T knows, Cap’n, you’ve been talkin’ 
roast-goose to me for nigh a year, on sea 
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and land, on deck and in cabin, but, 
beggin’ your parding, Cap’n Duff, roast- 
goose is something that ain’t got no more 
relish to me than whale-blubber.”’ 

‘*Tempestuous, ’’ said the captain, in the 
tone of a man deeply hurt, ‘‘why didn’t 
you give me due warning of your course as 
regards roast-goose?’’ 

**T hadn’t the heart to disappoint you, 
Cap’n,*’ Tempestuous replied, with glisten- 
ing eyes, ‘‘until we ran afoul of it; least- 
wise until you could see whether you can 
give as proper thanks by eatin’ some other 
kind of a bird.’’ 

‘*T haven’t eaten anything but roast- 
goose on Thanksgiving for twenty-five 
year,’’ said Captain Duff, tremulously, 
‘‘and I didn’t think I’d be called upon 
this late in life to find some other signal 
of my thanks. But what have you, land- 
lord?”’ 

‘‘The truth is, Captain, that I can’t 
give any dinner at all,’’ said Denny, very 
timidly following with an explanation. 

‘*May my foremast become an oak and 
grow acorns.’’ roared the captain, ‘‘if this 
doesn’t mean that Tempestuous and I, 
after bearing the heat and burden of our 
ride, won’t get anything to express our 
thanks with unless the gentlemen invite us 
to their board.”’ 

‘‘T don’t want to be unsociable,’’ said 
Mrs. Honeycutt, who had come to the 
door, ‘‘but I have such a horror of the sea 
that I could not be fittingly thankful with 
a sailorman and his aider and abettor at 
my table.’’ 

‘*As Aunt Matilda is running our affair, ’’ 
said the young gentleman, ‘‘I cannot speak 
for certain, but I am sure that, in all her 
plans for a runaway match, she never ex- 
pected such a thing as a sailor at a Thanks- 
giving dinner.”’ 

‘‘That bein’ the course, Cap’n,’’ Tem- 
pestuous ventured, ‘‘we can’t do _ better 
than to steer in the direction of giving a 
dinner ourselves. I rose up from a cook, 
and can get up a dinner fit to express a 
sailor’s thanks anyhow.’’ 

‘The wind’s dead against us in that 
quarter, Tempestuous, unless I have a 
guest. I must make up somehow for the 
shock to my thankful spirit in not having 
roast-goose, Landlord, I invite you to our 
dinner.”’ 
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*‘I’m afraid I can’t accept, Captain,’’ 
said Denny, breaking into a clatter of ob- 
jections from the others. ‘‘Never having 
any experience, it'll be mighty hard for 
me to demean myself properly taking even 
two dinners at once, but I was thinking 
we might do this: Tempestuous can cook 
you and him a dinner, and we can set the 
tables so as to leave a triangular space be- 
tween them. I can sit in that and have 
three plates. Never having been a guest, 
I'll have hard work to do equal honor to 
three dinners and to keep up three spirits 
of thanksgiving, but I’m willing to do my 
best to the limits of my appetite.”’ 

‘*But have you another turkey?’’ asked 
Honeycutt, when all had expressed their 
satisfaction with Tottle’s suggestion. 

‘*Oh, yes; I’ve never considered that I 
had enough symbols of Thanksgiving 
unless I prepared three turkeys; so, Tem- 
pestuous, you'll find a fine turkey freezing 
on a nail above the kitchen door. You 
can use the third stove in the kitchen.’’ 

“T'll do. my _ best,’? Tempestuous 
promised, hesitatingly, ‘‘but I warn you, 
Cap’n, that I can’t make a landsman’s fill- 
ing. I think, though, you can stand it if 
our guest can,.”’ 

‘*T’ve never been a guest,’’ said Denny, 
‘*but I know enough not to object to the 
cooking. I’m very glad everything has 
been arranged so easily and peacefully.’’ 

‘*So am I,’’ the captain declared, ‘‘for, 
being naturally tender-hearted, it would 
have cut me badly and jarred on my 
thanksgiving spirit to play the pirate with 
your dinners, but, as it is, I'll try to ex- 
press as sincere thanks with a turkey as a 
roast-goose.’’ 

Tempestuous went out with Mrs. Honey- 
cutt, and in due time the three dinners 
were announced as ready. The hosts and 
hostesses arranged themselves at three 
tables, which had been set triangularly, 
and the guest walked in with much 
dignity. This was somewhat reduced, 
however, by the fact that, as each party 
declined to move a table, he was compelled 
to crawl under, a manceuver that was ren- 
dered somewhat difficult and painful by 
reason of the tightness of his suit. 

After grace, Captain Duff arose and said: 

‘‘T raise no objections to our guest’s 
beginning at the table of the party he got 
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first invitation from, but this matter 


the 
must be observed with shipshape ceremony. 


On shipboard we divide the time into 


watches. Our guest’s time should be so 


divided. Therefore I suggest that he 
take five-minute turns at each table. How 


is that, Mr. Tottle?”’ 

‘‘Being a guest for the 
Denny answered, ‘‘I expect 
the prevailing table-customs. *’ 


first time,’’ 
to abide by 


10I 


Denny, ‘‘it strikes me I ought to keep 
time. I appreciate what a delicate matter 
it would be for my host to tell me that the 
time had come to leave his table. Besides, 
as a guest, I am expected to observe table- 
etiquette without instructions. So I'll 
just lay my watch beside my plate, and 
will ask to be excused at the end of every 
five minutes.’’ 

‘*Perfectly shipshape and aboveboard,’’ 
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‘‘For my part,’’ observed Peavy, ‘‘I 
don’t understand why sea-customs should 
prevail on land.’’ 

‘‘I’m fair enough to admit,’ said the 
runaway manager, ‘‘that it is a good plan, 
if a sailorman did propose it.’’ 

3ut who will keep the time?’’ asked 
Honeycutt. 


‘If a guest can suggest anything,*’ said 








“DENNY WAS COMPELLED TO CRAWL UNDER THE TABLE" 


cried Abraham Duff; ‘‘isn’t it, Tempest- 
uous?’’ 

‘‘Aye, aye, Tempestuous  re- 
sponded, handing the carving outfit to the 
captain with an obsequiousness that ap- 
peared to be trying to forestall a painful 
discovery. 

Five mihutes from the time his three 
plates were filled, Denny left the first table 


sir, sie 
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for the second, and thence went to the cap- 
tain’s table, paying undiverted attention to 
the conversation at each so as to live up to 
the requirements of impartiality. Cap- 
tain Duff welcomed him vociferously, with 
many compliments, and said at last: 

‘*Mr. Tottle, I've kept back for your 
special entertainment the tale of my late 
shipwreck. We were rounding Cape Horn 
in the good ship the ‘Tireless Albatross’ 
when Tempestuous Lull reports a storm 
south by sou’west. ‘Prepare for a blow,’ 
I orders, but before much could be done a 
hurricane strikes us as cavorts the ‘Tire- 
less Albatross’ almost over to her beam- 
ends and snapping the foremast like a 
stick of peppermint-candy. And just at 
that moment 2s 

‘‘T beg your pardon,’’ said Denny, 
timidly, with his eyes on his watch. 
‘‘[’m enjoying your narrative very much, 
but my time is up and I ask to be ex- 
cused.’’ 

‘*Right you be,’ 
‘*You’re excused. ’’ 

The captain helped himself to a gener- 
ous portion of the turkey-filling as he dis- 
missed Denny, and sat down. The 
obsequiousness of Tempestuous Lull had 
been growing, and as the captain raised 
a goodly forkful of the filling to his 
mouth the mate trembled. No sooner did 
the aromatic flavor come rightly to the 
captain’s palate than he sprang up and 
fixed the cowering mate with his eye. 

‘*Tempestuous Lull,’’ he demanded, 
‘*T’ve sailed the seas for many a year with 
you as my cook, but you never before put 
such a tastely filling into a turkey. That 
filling ain’t yours. Out with it, man. 
Who made that filling?’’ 

‘*T warned you, Cap’n,’’ Tempestuous 
answered, ‘‘that I couldn’t make no fillin’ 
fit for Thanksgivin’. I didn’t make that 
fillin’, Cap’n.”’ 

‘‘This comes dangerously nigh to 
mutiny, Tempestuous. Who did make it?’’ 

‘*The cap’n of the runaway couple made 
it, sir.’’ 

The captain's manner changed in a 
twinkling, and with a beaming face and 
profound bow he said: 

‘*Madam, may I have the privilege of 
askirg if you didn’t send a plate of turkey 
from a tavern to a sick sailor across the 
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said the captain. 
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street twenty-five year ago next Christ- 
mas?’’ 

‘*T did indeed,’’ was the answer. 

‘*Hooray, then,’’? roared the Captain, 
‘‘for I’m delighted to inform you that’ I 
am that identical fever-tossed mariner. 
The taste of that filling has haunted me 
ever since, on land and sea. My mouth 
has been watering for twenty-five year for 
that peculiarly toothsome compound of 
thyme, sage and sweet marjoram, and I’ve 
set apart my Christmas every year to hunt- 
ing for it in country taverns. Who would 
have thought I would find it on a Thanks- 
giving day? May I have the honor of your 
name, madam?’’ 

‘*My name is Matilda Maxwell,’’ replied 
that lady. ‘‘My father kept the inn at 
that time, but gave it up right after that 
Christmas. That is the reason you haven't 
found me.”’ 

‘*Excuse me for interrupting you, Cap- 
tain,’’ said Denny, very deferentially, 
‘*but I am due at your table now.”’ 

‘*Mighty glad to welcome you,’’ cried 
the captajn. ‘*‘Tempestuous, heap our 
guest’s plate clean full of that turkey- 
filling.’’ 

‘*Well, land of the ancients!’’ Mrs. 
Peavy exclaimed. ‘‘If you are Matilda 
Maxwell, why didn’t you tell us so long 
ago?’’ 

‘*You wouldn't let me, but I suppose 
now we can know who is who!’’ 

General introductions and felicitations 
upon the happy meeting followed, after 
which Anthony Peavy observed that. there 
was no longer any occasion for the division 
into three dinner-parties. Everybody con- 
curred, and Denny Tottle rose in his place 
and said : 

‘*‘T don’t know as I have the privilege 
of suggesting, but though I am in a posi- 
tion to feel somewhat aggrieved over the 
proposal to dismiss me from two tables, I 
appreciate the situation and feel that I can 
compress myself into one guest without 
violence to my sensitive nature or spirit of 
thankfulness. I was thinking we might 
do this. We can set the tables end to end. 
You can all sit on one side and I on the 
other. Thus I shall still be a guest 
and i 


’ 





Tempestuous Lull here began to make 
frantic gestures with his kmife and fork. 
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Captain Duff leaned over to him, received 
the whispered message, rose and said: 

‘‘Tempestuous signals me that some 
craft has overhauled us and is hailing us 
from the outside.’’ 

Denny asked to be excused with great 
circumspection, stooped with much diffi- 
culty, and emerged from his triangle. He 
went out, and soon ushered in a new- 
comer who wore a fur coat. 

‘*Why, it’s papa!’’ cried the young 
woman. 

Her young gentleman appeared in- 
clined to dive under the table, but his 
manager kept him in place with her eye. 

‘Yes, I’m here,’’ said Mr. Maxwell. 
‘*‘When I discovered you two had run 
away, I followed because I've always wanted 
to be present at a runaway match. I would 
have been married that way myself, Eliza- 
beth, if your mother had consented.”’ 

‘“Why, papa, don’t you see you 
shouldn’t have come?’’ exclaimed Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘It won’t be a runaway match at 
all if you are present. And as you will 
be storm-stayed here and we have no parson, 
I won’t be married here at all, but wait until 
we can have a big church ceremony.’’ 

‘*Well, that is the most ungrateful lack 
of consideration for my wishes I’ve ever 
heard of,’’ said the aunt. ‘‘I’ve been 
scheming all my life for a runaway match, 
and now I’m to have my hopes dashed to 
the ground just when I thought they were 
to be realized.’’ 

Captain Duff here slowly and solemnly 
arose. The light of a generous purpose 
gleamed from his eyes and his face was 
more retund with determination. 

‘*Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve had the 
wish of twenty-five year gratified this day, 


namely: discovering the woman who 
compounded that turkey-filling. But it 
shatters my tender heart to see the 


rigging of your fondest hopes blown over- 
board. Therefore, madam, Capt. Abra- 
ham Duff stands ready, willing and eager 
to furnish you with a runaway match at 
such time and place as you may name. I 
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made a vow twenty-five year ago that 
when I found the. woman who stuffed that 
Christmas turkey I'd marry her, wind and 
weather permitting.”’ 

Tempestuous Lull sprang up and would 
have burst into three cheers, if the aunt 
had not forestalled him 

‘*Why, Captain Duff, I’ve been wanting 
to see that poor, dear sick sailorman for 
twenty-five years. This is embarrassingly 
sudden, but ‘ 

‘*Matilda,’’ interrupted her brother, 
sternly, ‘‘are you crazy? I won’t hear to 
any such ridiculous proposal as this.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, Thomas,’’ cried Aunt 
Matilda, her eyes scintillating with joy; 
‘*vour opposition at last makes it delight- 
fully possible to have a runaway match of 
my Captain Duff, I accept your 
offer, and the ceremony will take place on 
Christmas day at a place and hour that 
nobody shall know but ourselves. ’’ 

‘*Madam,’’ roared the captain, ‘‘that’s 
the most gratifying hail I’ve had since I 
spoke a bark for the reckoning when I'd 
lost my rudder. And I do hereby make 
over to one Tempestuous Lull the command 
of the ‘Tireless Albatross,’ and Abraham 
Duff becomes a landsman from this time 
forward, forever, amen. And, madam, I 
do hereby invite myself and said Tempest- 
uous Lull to be guests at your table !’’ 

Everybody hailed this arrangement with 
delight, but Joel Honeycutt said: 

‘*That leaves Mr. Tottle at your table, 
Captain, as a guest without a host.’’ 

**So it does,’’ said the captain. ‘‘But 
I give over to him the command of my 
table. Let him sail ahead.’’ 

‘*T will look over your going under the 
circumstances,’’ said Denny. ‘*But I was 
thinking we might do this: Mr. Maxwell 
will go to the Honeycutt and Peavy table, 
and Captain Duff and Tempestuous to the 
table of the runaways. I will stay here 
and allow the two-thirds of me that has re- 
turned to the position of landlord to enter- 
tain the other third that is still a guest. 
Let us proceed with the dinner.’’ 


< ~ —_ 
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DOES IT EDUCATE IN THE BROADEST AND MOST LIBERAL SENSE OF THE TERM? 


IX. 


By ARTHUR T. HADLEY, President Yale University. 
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I OOKING at matter superficially, 
— there can doubt that our 
modern system of education is an extremely 
broad one. It reaches a larger part of the 
people than has ever been reached in the 
past. It teaches them more kinds of 
subjects than ever before. It uses, in 
general, more intelligent methods of attain- 
ing its ends. 

But there is another and deeper sense of 
the question, which makes it more difficult 
to answer. To be truly broad, an educa- 
tional system must not only be wide-spread 
in its scope: it must actually produce 
breadth of intellectual character. To be 
truly liberal, it is not enough that it should 
be abundant in amount, and freely offered ; 
it must be of such a nature as to prepare men 
for liberty. A liberal education in the 
proper meaning of the word, is the educa- 
tion which rightly belongs to the freeman. 
It is one which fits a member of the ruling 
class in the community, be that class large 
or small, for the duties and enjoyments of 
his position. 

The conception of a liberal education, 
therefore, changes as forms of government 
change. It is different in an aristocracy 
from what it is in a democracy 


no 


y. It takes 
one shape in a military state, and quite 
another shape in a state ruled by public 
opinion. In the former case, it will teach 
the sterner virtues of courage and pride, 
and will use the physical and intellectual 
training which contributes to their devel- 


opment. In the latter case, it will teach 
respect for law, progressiveness and human 
sympathy, and will employ the educational 
appliances which foster these virtues. But 
in either case, a liberal education is an 
education for citizenship; a development of 
those distiaguishing qualities, moral, in- 
tellectual and physical, by which the 
people are to be ruled. And as the con- 
ception of citizenship widens, the number 
of peopie for whom the community de- 
mands liberal education increases also. 
The growth of women's colleges is coinci- 
dent with modern elevation in the legal 
and social position of the sex. When 
women were regarded as dependents, the 
training which they received in the family 
was thought to be sufficient for all pur- 
poses. When they achieved a certain 
measure of industrial importance, they 
obtained some corresponding measure of 
opportunity for purely technical training. 
The growing recognition of their right to 
the same sort of general education which 
men have enjoyed is but an incident of the 
recognition of their right to the same sort 
of general destiny in life as a whole. The 
adoption of this view does not mean an 
advocacy of coeducation; for many of the 
best developments of the social and moral 
influences of college life are obtained only 
where it is pursued separately by men and 
women. But it means an acceptance of 
the fact that the education and the character- 
development of the two sexes are of coérdi- 
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nate importance for the public life of the 
community as a whole, and should be 
pursued by’ the same general methods in 
either case. If both are alike free, both 
must have the same preparation for their 
freedom. 

This article is an attempt to consider 
critically the question how far our col- 
leges and universities are fulfilling their 
part in this work of preparation. It does 
not deal, except incidentally, with the 
problems which affect school-life in its 
earlier years. This narrowing of the 
subject is not due to any undervaluation of 
school work as compared with college 
work; it is due to the vastness of the 
subject, which makes it seem better for 
each writer to concentrate his attention on 
the part he knows best. 

Perhaps the most suggestive account of 
what constitutes the character of a freeman 
or member of the ruling class is given by 
Goethe, in ‘‘Wilhelm Meister.’* ‘‘The 
ideal of the menial or Philistine,’’ says 
‘‘is to make something [etwas 
schaffen}; the ideal of the freeman or 
nobleman is to be something | etwas sein].°’ 
The Philistine is concerned to perform a 
share in the service of the community, as 
each part of a machine may fill its place in 
the work of that machine. The nobleman’s 
ideal, however imperfectly carried out, is 
to develop his life. He is no part of a 
machine, but an independent whole, com- 
plete in itself and able to stand by itself. 
Following out this distinction, we may say 
that the education which prepares a man 
for his work as part of a social machine is 
technical; that which prepares him to work 
as an individual, with an independent 
place of his own, is liberal. The two 
forms of education may approach one 
another in their subject-matter. The same 
study may have a value both for technical 
and for liberal purposes. But in their 
underlying aims the two forms of education 
differ radically. What is thoroughly good 
for one purpose may, to a greater or less 
degree, prove bad for the other. That 
which helps to business success may 
narrow the character and interfere with 
the powers of enjoyment. That which 
conducés to independence or breadth of 
sympathy may interfere with the power of 
making money or of doing efficient work 
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in a subordinate position. The merit of a 
system of liberal education is not to be 
measured by the power which it gives the 
student to earn his living, any more than 
the merit of a technical education is to be 
measured by its influence on the general 
character of the recipient. 

If we look at the successive methods of 
education which have prevailed among the 
ruling classes in different countries and at 
different periods, we find a common moral 
element running through them all. Higher 
education of this sort must train gentlemen, 
as the community at each particular time 
understands that term. If we go back to 
the ancient Persians, we find from Herod- 
otus that their young nobles were taught 
to ride, to shoot the bow and to speak the 
truth. If we turn to the latest work of 
Rudyard Kipling, we find that his ideal- 
ized public-school life of the ‘‘ Brushwood 
Boy’? still teaches the same lesson. What 
the young man gains from such an English 
public-school life is not wholly or primarily 
what he learns in books. It is at least in 
equal measure what he learns in games. 
It is above all, and more than all else, 
what he carries with him in the way of 
moral influence—a sense of responsibility. 
‘‘a character worth so much fine gold,’’ 
which he is wholly unconscious that he 
possesses, because it is part of the general 
impress of a public-school life. 

A liberal education without this funda- 
mental idea of character-development 
amounts to nothing. It is not enough to 
say that it is imperfect; it does not in the 
true sense exist at all. It becomes a very 
bad kind of technical education—a thing 
whereby the student supposes that he pre- 
pares himself in some mysterious way for 
the duties of professional life, when he 
really wastes his time in acquiring certain 
superficial marks of the professional man, 
without laying any actual foundation for 
such a career. This moral training will, of 
course, take different forms in different 
countries. In Rome it was a training in 
strict discipline. In medieval Europe it 
was based on that fantastic and to modern 
critics almost unintelligible idea, the spirit 
of chivalry. In England it inculcates 
responsibility and the sense of trusteeship. 
In America it teaches independence, com- 
bined with respect for similar independence 
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on the part of others. Each education 
reflects the spirit of its own society. The 
Roman was trained for military authority, 
the medieval youth for feudalism, the 
Briton for world-empire, the American for 
democracy. But some such moral training, 
adapted to the destinies of each nation, its 
citizens must have. Without it the policy 
of the government will degenerate and its 
authority fall into decay; without it other 
educational agencies will lose their power; 
without it athletics will degenerate into 
professionalism; without it scholarship will 
become a trade, and a poor one at that. 

Of course there is a great deal of moral 
training which a man gets outside of his 
school. In the self-respecting and law- 
abiding family a boy learns self-respect 
and obedience to law. If he possesses ex- 
ceptional character, he can pass at once 
from the life of the family to the larger 
public life of the nation, prepared by the 
training in the one for the duties which 
meet him in the other. With a man like 
Abraham Lincoln, it made almost no 
difference what were his advantages or 
disadvantages in the way of schooling. 
Morally as well as intellectually, he rose 
above the difficulties and imperfections of 
his education. But we are not in general 
dealing with men of the type of Abraham 
Lincoln. Weare dealing with the ordinary 
man and ordinary boy, easily spoiled by 
too much freedom on the one hand, or by 
too little on the other. A boy of this 
kind rarely finds his family life a complete 
preparation for the social duties that await 
him afterward. Either he is made 
much of and acquires a self-importance 
which interferes with his power of really 
doing the duties of a free citizen among 
equals; or he is treated as a dependent and 
into life with habits of obedience 
only, and not habits of command. Toa 
boy of either of these classes, membership 
in a large school or college, with its 
mixture of freedom and responsibility, is 
generally worth more than all that he 
learns from the books during the years of 
school or college life. In America and in 
England the very-atmosphere of the higher 
educational system is composed of tradi- 
tions:developed in this spirit. In Germany, 
where, itisiless pervasive, the corps and 
other , societies: of a similar character give 
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somewhat the same kind of training to 
those students who belong to | them. 
These societies appear to the public eye 
chiefly: as. agencies for the promotion of 
beer-drinking and of a curious, not to say 
ridiculous, system of duels. Yet, with all 
their abuses, which are obvious enough, 
these societies do a great deal to prevent 
German higher education from degenerating 
into mere technical training. It is from 
them that the statesmen and the poets 
grow up, amid a dreary wilderness of 
specialists. If we turn from Germany to 
France, where there is in university life 
even less’ of this sort of influence, we see 
the difficulty of obtaining a really liberal 
education without a group of moral and 
social traditions about which it can center. 
Unrivaled as are some parts of the French 
university system in their appliances and 
methods of teaching, and great as are the 
advantages which Paris affords to the spe- 
cial student in almost every line, it yet 
remains true that French university life 
fails to do its work as a factor ‘in the 
training of national character in the sense 
in which the universities of America and 
England and Germany are factors. 

So closely connected with this moral 
training that it almost forms a part of it, 
is the physical or athletic element in our 
university life. 

In the earlier stages of history physical 
training was a necessity for the freeman as 
a means of maintaining his position in 
It was his technical no less than 
his liberal education. As law and police 
protection become surer, and government 
by force gives place to government by 
discussion, this technical necessity grows 
less. Under these circumstances, the 
development of the body often ceases to 
be an officially recognized part of uni- 
versity life. Some of our systems of 
higher education ignore it altogether. 
Others treat it as a means toward physical 
health. Still others incorporate it into 
their systems as an auxiliary to more 
strictly intellectual study and _ utilize 
manual training as a means of educating 
the brain and the hand together. In none 
of these classes is it really given its place 
as part of a liberal education in the broader 
sense. Manual training, except in the 
hands of an instructor of unusual ability, 
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is likely to be technical training. Exercise 
adopted for the sake of getting strong, 
however important the object may seem, 
does not often produce strikingly good 
results in the way of making an all-around 
man. Many of the public-school author 
ities in England, where athletics are most 
strongly and soundly developed, have an 
ill-concealed contempt for gymnasium 
exercise. ‘‘There is no joy in it,’’ they 
say. And here they touch on the funda- 
mental importance of a properly conducted 
system of athletics in our higher educa- 
tion. It leads the boy, and the man after 
him, to value play as play. It fits him 
for that delight in liberty, which it is 
through all his life his privilege to enjoy. 
It is a protest at once against the errors of 
puritanism and of commercialism. Almost 
every one needs to be safeguarded against 
at least one of these two perversions, An 
age like ours, which is in relatively little 
danger from the former, is_ peculiarly 
exposed to the latter. A training which 
teaches the boy to value life for something 
besides its tangible and material results is 
a moral agency of the first importance. It 
makes him acquainted, on a field small 
enough to comprehend, with the virtues of 


loyalty to one’s friends and of honor to 
The Greeks felt this; and it is 
impossible to estimate how much of what 
is good in the Greek character grew out of 


one's foes. 


their system of athletics. The English, 
among modern races, have felt it most; 
and we know by the testimony of all 
English men of action how much _ the 
training of the foot-ball field, the cricket 
field and the river have had to do with 
England’s success in war and in peace. 
Other nations in recent times have utilized 
this means less than England. Only in 
the last few years have American educators 
and the American public come to see the 
importance of this side of education and 
of life; so that we are still face to face 
with many of its abuses, which another 
generation will probably for the most part 
Even in continental Europe. 
where the athletic tradition is less developed 
and pleasure in physical exercise much 
less wide-spread, keen observers are coming 
to recognize the great value of this element 
in education, and the French authorities 
have in recent years given no small amount 
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of thought to the problem of introducing 
athletics into the school and college life of 
the nation. 

But however important the moral and 
physical elements in education may be, it 
is the intellectual side of a boy’s life with 
which the modern college authorities have 
most to do; and the public, in asking 
what constitutes a liberal education, in 
nine cases out of ten is chiefly interested in 
knowing what subjects of human knowl- 
edge should be included in the course of 
study, and by what methods they should 
be taught. 

On this point there is not now—and I 
believe there never has been—any approxi- 
mately complete consensus of opinion. 
There have almost always been two views 
of higher education, each of which has its 
adherents—the conservative or classical, 
and the progressive or modern. Those 
who hold the classical view believe that a 
liberal education consists very largely in 
the study of ancient literature and the 
languages in which that literature was 
composed. Next in relative importance in 
such a scheme of education come deductive 
sciences, like mathematics, logic or the 
older form of psychology. Modern lan- 
guages and empirical science, while not 
wholly excluded, are given a subordinate 
or incidental place in such a course. The 
advocate of the modern system of educa- 
tion, on the other hand, lays stress on the 
study of modern science, in all its varied 
branches. With deductive theories, except 
in pure mathematics, he wishes to have as 
little to do as possible. Without wholly 
excluding the study of ancient languages 
and literature, he yet begrudges the time 
which they employ; and would have the 
student become relatively better acquainted 
with modern languages, which are of 
practical use in the various lines of business 
or enjoyment which he may undertake. He 
insists, above all things, on the necessity 
of a thorough study of one’s own language 
and its literature, as being a more important 
element in general education than the 
literature of any classical nation is likely 
to furnish. 

No one. except the most bigoted 
partisan, will deny that men can be well 
and liberally educated in each of these 


ways. Any man who has had practical 
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experience in teaching, or who has wit- 
nessed the results of teaching, knows that 
the character of the instructor and of 
the student are of more consequence than 
the particular subject taught. ‘‘Put Mark 
Hopkins at one end of the bench and me 
at the other end,’’ Garfield is reported to 
have said, ‘‘and you have a first-rate 
college.’’ Each system has _ brilliant 
successes to which it can call attention; 
each has equally conspicuous failures. 
We cannot attempt to decide absolutely 
between them. It is better to see what 
constitutes the strength and the weakness 
of the two methods; and find, if we can, 
what sort of compromise between them the 
American university of the immediate future 
is most likely to adopt as its type. 

The classical system has this advantage, 
that it is a well-established thing, with 
all its appliances in good working order. 

To begin with, a classical school or 
college can command the services of a 
large body of trained instructors. They 
may not be geniuses; very few men en- 
gaged in any profession are: but they are 
men who have gone into classical teaching 
as a career, with a reasonable assurance of 
iife-work. The 


following it out as a 
demand for this class of teaching has been 
so much more steady than for any other, 


that the supply of men to meet this 
demand has acquired corresponding steadi- 
ness. If we compare the grade of teachers 
which can be secured in Latin or Greek 
with that which can be secured in modern 
languages or literature, the difference is 
most conspicuous. 

These teachers have the further ad- 
vantage of using a set of methods which 
have been tested by time. Whatever may 
be said against these methods, they at least 
have the advantage of making boys work, 
and of making them work to some purpose. 
Even in ordinary hands, the teaching of 
classics gives a knowledge of principles of 
grammar and of principles of expression 
which can hardly be obtained in any other 
way. This is chiefly because a larger part 
of the work is thrown upon the boys, and 
a relatively smaller part upon the teacher, 
than is the case in modern languages or 
modern science. There is, as a rule, less 
shirking in classical courses than in modern 
ones. The students may not like the work 
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so well, but they attend to it better. 
They do not delude themselves with the 
idea that learning can be pumped into 
them; nor do they so often strive to make 
up for habitual inattention to duty by a 
few hours of cramming at the end. 

It is, of course, easy to overrate the 
advantages of the classics for purposes of 
mental discipline, and to overrate the 
importance of mental discipline in the 
system of education; but there is no doubt 
that to a certain degree such advantages 
exist, and that they are very important 
ones. They may possibly proceed, as some 
claim, from an inherent value in classical 
writers for such a purpose; they are more 
likely to come from the inherited ex- 
perience of generations of teachers in 
setting tasks for boys in particular lines. 
They are reinforced by the fact that clas- 
sical study offers a non-commercial objeet 
of interest, which allows attention to be 
concentrated on the process, and not 
degenerate into cramming for a particular 
end. All these advantages are made to 
tell even more strongly by the fact that 
boys and teachers in classical courses belong 
to a selected group, which as a rule has 
more home training, more zeal and more 
time than those engaged in the pursuit of 
studies immediately connected with modern 
life. Whatever be the main cause, it 
seems to be true that the young men who 
have had a classical training, whether in 
America, in England, in France or in 
Germany, are able to take up scientific 
studies with a wider grasp and more sure- 
ness of touch than those whose preparation 
has been from the outset confined to the 
more distinctly modern subjects. 

Another advantage of the classics and 
pure mathematics, as an element in a liberal 
education, is that they afford the student a 
permanent instead of a changing standard 
of excellence. The world’s judgment on 
modern things is of necessity a varying and 
shifting one. Until they have receded 
some distance into the past, we do not 
truly know either their permanence or 
their importance. In empirical science, 
what seems at one moment an unchallenged 
scientific truth is the next day open to 
question; in literature, the writer who is 
one day hailed as a genius is on the morrow 
reviled as a pretender. Grown persons 
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éan accept these changes of judgment as a 
matter of course. They have a sufficient 
stock of past experience not to be unduly 
moved by the enthusiasm of one day or by 
the reaction of the next. But to the young 
man just beginning his career, the dispro- 
portionate estimate of things present does 
a harm and a wrong which cannot be 
remedied. If he holds on to his beliefs 
after the world has rejected them, he is 
hopelessly left behind in the race; if he 
rejects them a few years after he has re- 
ceived them, the destruction of ideals gives 
a shock to his whole mental character. It 
is doubly important for him to get far away 
from the present for his basis of intellect- 
ual values. If the education of the mind 
consists largely—and I believe it does—in 
learning to get things in right proportion 
to one another, it is important that our 
standards and our measuring-rods should 
be far enongh away for their apparent size 
to be little changed amid the shifting 
scenes of daily life. 

Another advantage of the traditional 
line of study is found in a sort of intel- 
lectual freemasonry, into which the stu- 
dent is initiated. The very remoteness of 
the thoughts studied and of the interests 
awakened brings him into contact with 
more generations of mankind and gives 
him a wider kinship. A man who really 
knows the great classical writers of different 
times is a citizen of the ages. His sym- 
pathies and his associations are not confined 
to the men who are struggling with him 
and about him; he is part of that larger 
world which includes the great dead as 
well as the great living. In this age of 
struggle and survival, whose prophet is 
Darwin and whose poet is Kipling, an age 
which fears nothing except failure, it is 
good to be reminded of (dipus and Pro- 
metheus, and those who know the glory 
of defeat, to hold companionship with the 
men who can say in the midst of failure, 
‘*Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa 
Catoni.’’ I yield to nso man in admiration 
of Rudyard Kipling. The ‘‘bridge-build- 
ers’’ who in their several lines wrought 
work that stood the strain are an inspira- 
tion to all of us; but I believe it is still 
better that our boys should know other 
bridge-builders, who found the test not in 
the permanence of achicvement, but in the 
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spirit in which it was wrought—men un- 
conquered even by defeat. We wish them 
trained for freedom; and those are most 
free who can declare themselves inde- 
pendent of external circumstance in the 
ordering of their lives. 

All these things contribute in the 
highest degree to further those moral ele- 
ments in education, on which so great 
stress has been laid. Hard work on the 
part of the individual students makes them 
into a homogeneous community. Un- 
changing, or at most very slowly changing, 
methods of instruction, favor the develop- 
ment of traditions within this community 
itself. The remoteness of the standards 
set before it makes its points of view less 
shifting than they otherwise would be, and 
above all, less affected by the more com- 
mercial standards of the world outside. 
The morality which ripens in such a soii 
may be fantastic; but it is powerful, it is 
disinterested, and it leads the boys outside 
of themselves. I believe that none of 
the more progressive schools of instruction 
has developed a strong system of tradition 
like those of the more conservative ones; 
nor, unless I am greatly mistaken, has 
anything been found to take the place of 
this classical background as a means of 
stimulating the growth of such a spirit. 
The Bible is in many ways like the classics 
in possessing this sort of moral influence 
upon those who really study it; and in 
some respects, of course, it far exceeds 
them in the intensity of its workings. It 
furnishes the same remoteness of standard. 
It inspires the same non-commercial spirit. 
But it is doubtful whether the Hebrew 
scriptures, in their English translation, 
furnish a means of mental exercise which 
serves the purposes of the class-room as 
well as do some of the Latin and Greek 
authors. And—what is almost decisive to 
the present purpose—they stimulate the 
virtues of the man as‘man, rather than of 
the freeman as a citizen. However much 
they may be studied—and the nation is 
strongest which studies them most—they 
leave side by side with them the need and 
the room for the traditional classical 
course. 

The great weakness, and for the citizens 
of a democracy the almost fatal weakness, 
of the traditional form of classical educa- 
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tion is the time occupied in teaching it 
thoroughly. In England, where the 
spirit as well as the letter of the old 
classical training has been, I think, more 
thoroughly retained than in any other 
place, it shuts out the chance of intelligent 
preparation for professional duties. The 
boy who finishes his public-school life at 
nineteen, and then takes a three or four 
years’ university course, finds himself well 
equipped with a liberal education, but 
with no technical education at all. A few 
men, especially those who go into the 
higher branches of medical study, take the 
time requisite for an adequate technical 
training for their profession in special 
schools. The majority of those who are 
called to the pulpit or the bar obtain their 
later education at haphazard. The result 
is an unprogressiveness of professional 
method which except for the great admin- 
istrative ability of the people would be 
intolerable. In Germany and in France 
the period of university life is made a time 
of technical education, of preparation for 
professional work; but the crowding of 
the subjects of liberal education, as dis- 
tinct from technical, into the gymnasium 
or the lycée causes such a surfeit of work 
as to repress among the boys of the lower 
grades that independence of spirit which 
higher education should foster. In America 
there is a tendency for almost all students 
to add a period of professional training to 
the time of general education which has 
preceded it. This, however, so long 
postpones the age at which our men can 
enter into their active life-work that we 
run the risk of making university education 
a luxury for the rich, and of defeating that 
democratic character of our college life 
which America, more than any other 
country, needs to maintain. Whether we 
slight the technical education, as_ in 
England; or crowd the liberal, as on the 
Continent; or unduly lengthen the time so 
as to make education a luxury, which is 
the perpetual danger in America—the 
result is in all cases equally unsatisfactory. 

It is here that the advocates of the 
scientific or *‘modern’’ system find their 
strongest ground. A man, they say, must 
be prepared to do his work in the world. 
If a classical education takes too much time 
to allow most men to reach this goal, some 
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substitute for a classical education must 
necessarily be found. However much we 
may value the general education, we cannot 
afford to neglect professional training. A 
man must be well grounded in the theory 
of whatever subject constitutes his life- 
work. If he learns only the things which 
come under his own observation and prac- 
tice, he remains an empiricist—a small man 
professionally, however large he may be in 
his character and sympathies outside of his 
profession. Training in the theory of a 
man’s profession, says the advocate of 
modern education, may be made such as to 
broaden the man instead of narrowing him. 
He can obtain an inspiration sometimes more 
profound, and often more vivid, from a 
wide view of the work which he is perhaps 
to do himself, than he could gain from 
studying the deeds of others which he 
could not hope to emulate. With this 
inspiration as a starting-point and a stimu- 
lus, the educator can so group his courses 
of study as to give the student. what he 
needs in his practical work, without sacri- 
ficing the influences on character which 
constitute so large a part of a liberal 
education. In a school of this kind, a 
college life can develop itself which will 
be within the reach of many of our best 
men whose lack of pecuniary resources 
excludes them from the long time of prep- 
aration required by the old system of 
classical study. .The breadth of the con- 
stituency to which the new method ap- 
peals; the success of those who have 
grown up in it, both in their own profes- 
sional life and in advancing the cause of 
science; the gain in human interest from 
studying things which are of use, instead 
of those which are not—will, in the opin- 
ion of the advocates of the new system, 
counterbalance whatever loss is attendant 
upon the change. 

Between these two sets of views, wisely 
carried out, there should be no conflict. 
The advocate of classical study must recog- 
nize the necessity of leaving time for a man 
to learn the theory of his profession, and 
must adapt his demands to these condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the reformer 
must feel the necessity of having a sound 
basis of general training on which to work. 
and will be the last to tolerate experiments 
in elementary education which deprive him 
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of that basis. Here, as elsewhere, what 
is commonly regarded as a conflict between 
two sets of views is really a conflict 
between the unwise exponents of the 
respective tendencies. 

There are, on the one hand, those who 
make the classics what Charles Francis 
Adams has called a college fetish; who 
speak as though there were in the study of 
the classics some inherent and mysterious 
virtue, independent of the skill with which 
they are taught and of the esprit de corps 
of those who study them. Such men are 
likely to stand in the way of much practi- 
cal reform, by insisting unintelligently on a 
place for their subjects in the course of 
study of men who have greater need for 
something else; and they will not improb- 
ably so arrange their methods of instruction 
as to furnish little basis for subsequent 
scientific or professional education. Some 
will make the study of the dead languages 
a means of philological training, which is 
useful only to a small minority of those 
working under them; others will let the 
reading of the classical writers degenerate 
into a perfunctory exercise, where the use 
of translations by the student does away 
with three-quarters of the gain to be ac- 
quired from the process of study. But, 
so far as my experience goes, men of this 
kind are comparatively few, amid the 
great body of classical teachers. There is 
a tendency in all quarters to welcome the 
elective system, to limit the study of the 
higher development of philology to those 
who will really need it, to adapt both 
courses and methods of instruction to the 
wants of the individual men, and, in the 
preparatory schools no less than in the 
colleges, to make the study of the ancient 
writers a means of preparing for the 
problems of modern life. The same thing 
may be said of the present teaching of 
pure mathematics. No longer is there an 
attempt to force all students through a 
common curriculum. There is a recognition 
of individual differences of mental consti- 
tution, which make it desirable for some 
to abandon the study of mathematics while 
others continue it; and at the same time, 
has been such an advance in the 
methods of teaching mathematics that those 
who now leave it earliest can have a-‘more 
vivid conception of the underlying ideas 
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and principles which will be of use to them 
in afterlife, than those who thirty years 
ago continued the study through all the 
four years of their college course. 

On the other side, there are similar 
possibilities of error into which some of 
the advocates of the modern system of 
training are equally liable to fall. If the 
idea of professional training is pushed so 
far down as to be a prominent element in 
the early education of a boy, it exercises a 
narrowing influence; and if in the anxiety 
to avoid this evil the lines of study are too 
little centralized and too much scattered, 
it is almost certain to weaken the student’s 
habits of application. This dilemma is 
partially avoided in our better scientific 
schools by the care with which they insist 
on the preliminary study of pure mathe- 
matics, by a tendency to increase the 
requirements in Latin, and by other changes 
which bring their scheme far more into 
conformity with the traditional than is the 
case with technical schools in England, or 
than would have been anticipated by some 
of the founders of these self-same schools 
a generation or two ago. The radical 
who talks lightly of the abolition of the 
old system and the substitution of modern 
languages and descriptive science is just as 
misguided as the conservative who makes 
the classics a fetish. He is even more 
dangerous than the extreme classicist, 
because he gets more people to fall in 
with his views and to be led astray by his 
errors. To a man who has no practical 
experience with educational systems the 
idea of studying the things which are going 
to be useful is so attractive and so plausible 
that he rarely sees its underlying weakness. 
In practice it inculeates habits of cramming, 
instead of training; it leads a few students 
to make disconnected special studies, while 
the great majority do little or no solid 
work of any kind. It leaves them too 
often in the position of a dog who has 
been trained to do tricks, rather than a 
man who has been trained to do and enjoy 
the work which comes to his hand. There 


are no more thoroughgoing opponents of 
this superficial view of scientific education 
than among the real leaders of the reform 
movement itself. 

This experience of our scientific schools 
good 


in developing the which is in their 
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method, and avoiding its dangers, has 
found its counterpart and confirmation in 
the history of our professional schools. 

In their inception, these schools were gen- 
erally places for purely technical educa- 
tion. The men studied the particular 
things which they were expected to know 
in afterlife. They learned law or theology 
or medicine in the lecture-room in very 
much the same fashion that they would 
have learned it in the office or study of 
some professional man. The requirements 
for admission to schools of this kind were 
very slight, and the teaching was of a kind 
which did not presuppose much mental 
training. Of late a better system has 
developed. The standard professional 
schools of to-day no longer undertake to 
cram the students with details which they 
would otherwise learn in their professional 
work, but to train them in the general 
principles of their subject and teach them 
things they could not otherwise learn. 
Making due allowance for the differences 
of circumstance, the methods and principles 
of the Harvard Law School or Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School are _ substantially 
similar to those of the Sheffield Scientific 
School. 


This right conception of profes- 
sional training made it necessary for the 
student to have a sound basis of general 
education in order to take advantage of it. 
It enabled progressive educators to bridge 
over the gap which had previously existed 


between liberal and technical training; 
making the latter serve as a continuation 
of the former, and rendering the former 
almost a necessary prerequisite for the 
latter. Instead of lessening the need for 
a truly liberal education and diminishing 
the demand for collegiate instruction, 
the liberalizing of our professional training 
has greatly increased this demand. 
Recognizing, as we must, the differences 
of opinion as to what constitutes the best 
scheme of education, we nevertheless find 
that the intelligent advocates of different 
views have approached near enough to- 
gether for us to form a general conception, 
to which men of all shades of opinion 
are tending to conform. We now call 
no man liberally educated whose course of 
training has been purely technical; nor 
do we apply that name to the work of 
a boy whose course of study has been 
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desultory, giving him a smattering of many 
things and a profound knowledge of none. 
So great is the importance of systematic 


work, as distinct from dilettanteism, that 


those who a few years ago were numbered 
among the opponents of traditional ideas 
now regard a considerable knowledge of 
Latin as an element in liberal education at 
the present day. There is also, I think, a 
growing readiness in almost all quarters to 
treat the moral, social and athletic in- 
fluences for which our college life has been 
distinguished as an integral and important 
part of this education. It is recognized 
that foreign study alone does not train for 
American citizenship. A man who goes 
abroad for his studies, without taking a 
college course at home, is not to-day re- 
garded prima facie as a liberally educated 
American. The presumption is that he 
has gone either for specialization or for 
dissipation—either because he was too 
narrow to become a broad-minded Ameri- 
can, or too desultory to submit to hard 
training when an easier course was in sight. 
In all these matters we have moved in the 
direction of conservative standards. On 
the other hand, there is an equally marked 
tendency to recognize the lack of time for 
carrying out the old-fashioned idea of a 
full classical and mathematical course; to 
adopt the principle of the elective system 
as a necessity; to adapt our teaching 
methods to the needs of the time, by 
making our professional training a liberal- 
izing rather than a narrowing system of 
study. 

Different colleges are doing this work 
in very different ways. Harvard has fear- 
lessly carried the underlying principle of 
the elective system out to its consequences. 
She gives the student the maximum 
freedom of choice consistent with the good 
order of university life. She relies on 
excellence of teaching and stringency of 
examination to guard against the dangers 
inherent in this freedom, and believes that 
the number of those who use it wisely will 
be greater than the number of those who 
abuse it. Much of the work which used 
to be required in a college course, and 
much of the moral influence which went 
with it, she relegates to the preparatory 
school. For those who are able to avail 
themselves of the privilege, she allows the 
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shortening of the traditional period of 
college education to three years instead of 
four, enabling a man to enter his profession 
correspondingly earlier. Columbia, with- 
out going so far as Harvard in all of these 
respects, reduces the time of preparation 
for the active work of life by allowing the 
first year of professional school work to be 
coincident with the last year of college train- 
ing. Yale provides courses of different 
lengths to meet the needs of different men— 
scientific courses which lead to professional 
life in comparatively brief time, academic 
courses which last much longer—while 
within each course, after the student has 
chosen it, she imposes requirements of 
attendance and selection of study, which 
are intended to retain, as far as is possible 
under new conditions, the moral influence 
of the old system. These are but a few 
among the many types of solution of the 
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problem of a liberal education. Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, Princeton and Cornell, 
Ann Arbor and Chicago, with a score of 
other places, are all contributing their 
several experiments in the furtherance of 
the general cause. This divergence of 
type is due not to vacillation of purpose. 
nor in any large degree to difference of 
opinion as to the purpose of our higher 
education. It is but an exemplification of 
the kind of liberty and individuality which 
conduces to the most rapid progress. That 
we are making such progress is proved by 
the increasing public interest in higher 
education, by the increased contact between 
the theorists and the practical men, and 
by the development of a constantly growing 
class of citizens who combine thoroughness 
of professional training with breadth of 
intellectual sympathy for things outside of 
the sphere of their business activity. - 


Does It Educate in the Broadest and Most 


Liberal Sense of the Term?’ was begun in April, 1897. by a discussion of the question by the 


editor. 
University; Pres. 


His article was followed at intervals by papers by Pres. D.C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
Henry Morton of the Stevens Institute of Technology; 


Prof. Harry Thurston 


Peck, of Columbia University; Pres. Timothy Dwight of Yale University; E. Benjamin Andrews, then 
President of Brown University; Gtant Allen, the English writer, and Pres. William R. Harper of the 


University of Chicago. 


Pres. William H. Faunce of Brown University has promised a paper on this 


important topic for the December number of THE CosMOPOLITAN. 


A SONG OF 


THE SEA. 


By HAROLD MARSHALL, 


A sone of the sea! 


How it leaps in the summer sunshine, 


How it gleams in the silvery moonlight, 
How it throbs and heaves in the rising storm ! 


And now it seems itself to be singing, singing ; 

And its song is made of the echoes of voices. 

Voices of lost seamen and little children, and the hum of commerce, 

And the last roar of the cannon as the three-decker plunged to the bottom. 


I think of the suggestiveness of all nature, 

And it seems to me there is none like that of the ocean ! 

I look away across the waves to the sky-line 

And there are vast fleets, cloud-castles, dim, shadowy shores, 
Always just beyond and always to be just beyond, 


As when they tempted Columbus. 


Would you know the words to the song the waters are singing ? 

Go, live with the sea uncounted summers and winters : 

Share its moods--when it laughs, when it sighs, when it moans in a hungered passion : 
Then when you know the music, the words will sing themselves in your soul. 


How infinite is its calm! 


The storm-driven foam rushes onward, 


But the deep-growing seaweed floats motionless, 
As though One had said, ‘‘ Peace beyond understanding.” 


Sometimes voices speak in the waves. 


I strive for the words, but vainly. 


Then I think they will sound again in the rhythm of infinite oceans ; _ 
And I know when I reach those shores, and am filled with their meaning, 
I shail understand at last what this sea has been saying. 
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M* friend, Dr. Adam Green, a cele- 

brated psychologist, inherited a 
large fortune from his father while still a 
young man. Not being under the neces- 
sity of practising his profession for a 
livelihood, he devoted his time to the 
study of unusual cases. He became recog- 
nized early in life as an authority on 
psychological questions. As a result of his 
investigations he gave to the world much 
valuable information concerning diseases of 
the mind. 

Doctor Green was about seventy years 
old and of very striking appearance, with 
white hair and strongly marked 
features. His keen gray eyes, overhung 
by dark and heavy brows, were bright and 
penetrating, and his large, firm mouth and 
forcible chin, softened by lines that 
mingled the tender with the strong, were a 
fitting balance to his finely molded brow. 
He was thoroughly a man of intellectual 
temperament. Although he pro- 
found student and a man eminent among 
men, his manner was characterized by that 
simplicity and grace’ which 
always accompany unconscious greatness. 

This story was told me by Doctor Green 
during two winter evenings. He said I 
publish it after his death, little 
realizing how soon his end would come. 


long 


was a 


ingenuous 


might 


I was one of the executors of his estate, 
and among his papers I found voluminous 
notes bearing on this case. I write the 
story as the doctor told it to me. 


As you are aware, I had gone to Europe 
for the purpose of studying several peculiar 
cases about which I had been correspond- 
ing. While there, by the merest chance, 
the strangest and most absorbing experi- 
ence I ever had came under my observation. 
It concerned a beautiful American girl. 

One day while walking along the Champs 
Elysées, I was surprised to meet my old 
friend, Arthur Brownleigh, and his 
daughter, Margaret, of New York. 
When they had lived in that city, ten 
years ago, I had been a visitor at their 
home, and I felt at once that our meeting 
was one mutually agreeable. Mr. Brown- 
leigh had been a successful speculator and 
was a man of large fortune. Having 
retired from active business life, he had 
gone to Paris to give Margaret the oppor- 
tunity to study painting, for which she 
had marked talent, as I afterward learned. 
Mr. Brownleigh was a widower and 
Margaret his only child. When I had 
last seen her she was a little tot of eight, 
but she had now blossomed into a most 
beautiful and charming young woman. 
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My intimacy with Mr. Browzsleigh and 

daughter at once renewed. I 
visited them frequently. Their home, in 
one of the most fashionable quarters of 
the city, was elegant in the extreme, in 
every way betokening wealth and _refine- 
ment. Still engrossed in business affairs, 
Mr. Brownleigh was seldom at home. I 
saw a good deal of Margaret, and I soon 
observed she was an unusual girl. Not- 
withstanding her youth and the difference 
in our age, she interested me greatly, and, 
indeed, we soon became companions, and 
in our daily walks and talks we found 
that we had many congenial tastes. 
She had arranged a studio on the second 
floor near her apartments, and here we 
spent many pleasant afternoons. While 
she painted, I would either sit and idly 
watch the progress of her work or read to 
her. 

A striking characteristic of her studio 
was an Egyptian effect. The articles of 
furniture, the hangings, trinkets, and many 
of the pictures, were Egyptian. One day 
when I referred to this decorative scheme 
she seemed annoyed for a moment. Then 


his was 


she led the conversation to the history of 


ancient Egypt. I was much surprised at 
her knowledge of the subject. While she 
talked of the manners and customs of the 
people, she rose, and, opening a small cabi- 
net, showed me a remarkable collection of 
Egyptian jewels, some being very rare and 
curious. She said that from childhood 
things Egyptian had always had a strange 
fascination for her.. She had persuaded 
her father to promise to make the trip up 
the Nile, and talked joyfully of the coming 
visit. 

About three months after my first meet- 
ing with Margaret, I noticed a singular 
change in her manner. At first I thought 
I must be mistaken in regard to a sadness 
that seemed to be stealing over her, but 
from day to day (we now were almost daily 
companions), by careful observation, I 
became convinced that this peculiarity in 
her manner was no varying mood. I 
wondered if it would be well for me to 
speak to her about it, and to ask her 
confidence, but I feared the suggestion of 
such a thing, coming from me, a physician, 
might alarm her, so I held my peace and 
studied her closely. 
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One day when 

I called I found 
Margaret lying , 
upon a divan in 
the studio. She 
had been weeping. 
I waited, without 
questioning her, 
confident that she 
would soon tell me 
the cause of her 
distress. Finally, 
she said, ‘* Doctor, 
I know will 
think I am a silly 
girl, but I want to 
ask you a very odd 
question.’’ She 
was very much in 
earnest. ‘‘You 
have known the 
history of my fam- 
ily for many gen- 
erations, have you 
not?’’ 

“*“ve.”” 

“Then, doctor,” 
she asked, ‘‘ did 
you ever know of 
a case of insanity 
in it?’’ 

I was startled by 
this question. If 
told her that so far 
as I knew all her 
family had been 
mentally well bal- 
anced, 

The girl 
no answer, 
there was an ex- 
pression in her 
eyes that told me 
she was suffering. | 
I asked her why 
she had put that 
question to me. 
She told me that 
when younger she 
had fallen into 
the habit of day- 
dreaming; that at 
first her visions 
were 
indistinct, 


you 


but 


vague and 


but as 
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time passed they 


i were becoming 
i clearer ; that all 


of these. dreams 
were of an exist- 
ence ages in the 
past. She said that 
images of strange 


} people, of temples 
Aand deserts, came 


to her, and they 
had continued to 


‘ ai 
q reappear in a dim 
4 and shadowy way 


until they were now 
with her almost 
constantly. Re- 


cently (especially 


since she and I had 
been visiting the 
museum) they 
seemed to become 
clearer, until she 
was alarmed and 
feared her mind 
was affected. 

I laughed away 
her fears, assur- 
ing her that that 
state of mind was 
nearly always to be 
attributed to some 
physical disorder. 
After this Marga- 
ret’s spirits seemed 
to improve. She 
was herself again 
for a while. But 
in a few days this 
sadness returned. 

About a week 
after this, when I 
called, the servant 
told me that Miss 
Margaret had left 
instructions for me 
to come immedi- 
ately to her studio. 
I found her walk- 
ing to and fro, 
intensely agitated. 
She came to me 
with both arms 
outstretched, and, 
taking my hands in 
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hers, cried, ‘‘Doctor, I am sure that my 
mind is weakening; I am positive!’’ 

I tried to soothe her, but she continued, 
brokenly, ‘‘A few days ago, at the art- 
store where you and I have so often gone 
together, I saw a picture that made a 
startling impression on me.’’ She led me 
to one side of the room. There upon an 
easel was a peculiar picture. It was a 
scene in a desert. There was a well with 
a few palm-trees beside it. The general 
effect was a strange reddish tone. Nota 
living creature was to be seen—nothing but 
sand and sky, the well and a few ‘palm. 
trees. 

Margaret could not control her emotion. 
Turning to me, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Doctor, 
that picture may not seem remarkable to 
you, but I am sure I have seen that well 
before. I have actually been in that pict- 
ure. I am just as, familiar with the sur- 
roundings of that place as I am with those 
of our old home.”’ 

As she took the matter so seriously, I 
humored her. She stood off and looked 
at the picture, approached nearer and 
examined it closely, and then walked 
around the room evidently trying to recall 
some memory of the past. I did my best 
to convince her there was nothing unusual 
about her condition; that it was not an 
uncommon thing for people to have such 
temporary hallucinations. I am afraid I 
did not follow the truth very closely. 

All went well for about a week. Then 
I found the girl with another picture about 
which she was even more agitated than she 
had been over the first one. This picture 
was another desert scene, but in the fore- 
ground was an Egyptian temple. She 
said that she had the strange feeling of 
having ascended and descended the steps 
of that temple, not once but many times— 
she could almost remember the people 
who were with her—and, strangest of all, 
she felt one presence that seemed to be try- 
ing to break through the obscurity of the 
past and appear before her; but like a name 
that is forgotten and cannot be recalled, 
this image, although constantly eluding 
her, was always present. 

Margaret’s state of mind was now 
becoming ‘so very peculiar that I grew 
alarmed. Had she not been in such good 
health, I should not have been so much 





surprised at her mental condition. I still 
believed, however, that her hallucination 
was simply temporary, and thought it best 
not to mention it to her father, but de- 
cided to be with her as much as possible 
and to study her as closely as I could. 

Again, in a week I found Margaret in a 
distressed state of mind one morning. She 
showed me a third picture. This one was 
most remarkable. It represented the in- 
terior of a temple or tomb—very likely the 
latter—and was finished in the most 
minute detail. Around the walls were pil- 
lars between which were great slabs of gran- 
ite, and on these slabs was much writing, 
apparently in Egyptian characters. In the 
center of the room was a block of granite, 
carved somewhat in the shape of a couch. 
Around the room were implements. It 
looked as if the occupants of the room had 
just gone out. 

Margaret threw her arms around me, 
allowed her head to fall on my shoulder 
and sobbed convulsively. ‘‘Doctor,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘it is all coming back; I feel it. 
I have been in that room. I have read 
those inscriptions. It seems to me I am 
reading part of them now. I have sat here 
for hours reading them, and it is coming 
back to me.’* Then she pointed to an 
inscription in a language totally unknown 
to me, and began to read, slowly, as a 
child reads from a primer. The situa- 
tion was now beyond the limits of the 
commonplace. I realized either that my 
friend's daughter was losing her mind, or 
that I was on the eve of making a great 
scientific discovery. I listened without 
comment. Then I talked to her about 
Egypt and things Egyptian in the usual 
way, and she became calm and collected. 
During this visit, for the first time, I 
wondered who the painter of these pictures 
could be. I looked for a signature, but 
could find nothing but a few peculiar 
marks in the lower corner of the paint- 
ings. 

This was in the morning. I suggested 
that we drive out into the suburbs of 
Paris, and, returning, call for an acquaint- 
ance of mine, the famous Mariette, a 
member of the French Academy, and one 
of the most celebrated Egyptologists of this 
generation. I desired to see the effect 
these pictures would have upon him.  Be- 


fore leaving, I re- 
quested Margaret 
to drape the pict- 
ures, and she did. 
While we were driv- 
ing and during a 
little luncheon, 
Margaret was very 
silent, but by de- 
grees she became 
more cheerful. On 
our return we 
stopped for my 
friend and told him 
we wished him to 
inspect some paint- 
ings. He seemed 
to be charmed with 
Margaret. We soon 
arrived at her 
home and imme- 
diately went to the 
studio. 

I removed the 
drapery from the 
picture of the well 
in the desert first. 


Mariette examined F2 
it closely, but itt 


evidently did not 
impress him as be- 
ing extraordinary. 
He remarked that 
it was well painted 
and that the reddish 
color was quite pe 
culiar, a somewhat 
uncommon tone 
among Parisian 
painters. 

The second pict 
ure, that of the 
Egyptian temple. 
seemed to attract 
his attention. He 
examined it care 
fully without com 
ment. When I drew 
the drapery away 
from the third pict- 
ure, he at first 
looked at it from 
a distance. A mo- 
ment later I saw 
that something in 
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it shad- caught his eye. Stepping for- 
wafd, -he° brought his face nearer to 
the canvas and uttered an exclamation 
of great surprise. With his index-finger 
he followed the lines of the writing on 
the slabs between the pillars. Sud- 
denly he turned and called for a mag- 
nifying-glass. He studied the picture 
intently. His breathing became labored. 
Finally, turning to me, he asked in an agi- 
tated voice, ‘‘Who painted this picture?’’ 
And then, on second thought, he sought 
the signature of the painter. He could 
make nothing of it. Again he turned, 
and asked, ‘‘ Where did you get it?”’ 

He looked at me and then at Margaret. 
She was all attention. I realized that 
there must be something extraordinary in 
the picture se to agitate this usually self- 
contained scientist. I asked him if there 
was anything remarkable about it. 

‘*Remarkable! Remarkable!’’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘Why, my dear sir, that picture 
isan event inacentury. Do you not know 
that in that picture one of the lost Egyp- 
tian alphabets is completed? Do you not 
know that in excavating in Egypt we found 
a slab that was evidently the key to an 
alphabet, but it was broken and notwith- 
standing the most diligent search we were 
never able to find the missing parts? 
Hencé, until this day, we have been able 
to decipher only part of this alphabet; 
and as many inscriptions of that age were 
written in it, we have been unable to read 
them. Here in this picture is the com- 
plete alphabet, and it will enable us to read 
many inscriptions hitherto only partly 
clear. The man who painted that picture 
knows the secret of that lost alphabet.*’ 

For a moment, in my excitement, I, had 
forgotten Margaret, but when I now turned 
to her I saw her face was very pale. She 
was also gazing at this tablet between the 
pillars. following the hieroglyphics and 
reading in a low voice. The scientist 
looked at her, and cried: ‘‘Mon Dieu! 
young woman, where did you learn ancient 
Egyptian?*’ 

Standing behind Mariette, I held up a 
warning finger to Margaret. She burst 
into merry laughter. 

‘*Why, monsieur,’’ she exclaimed, **did 
you really think I was reading Egyptian? 
This discovery must have affected your 
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hearing.’’ For a moment he gazed at 
her intently. Then he turned to me and 
said, ‘‘You have here a picture that is 
worth a vast sum of money; you, of course, 
know the story of this picture, but it is 
evident that neither of you comprehends 
what a great scientific discovery you have 
made in finding it.’’ Realizing that 
Mariette was greatly interested and that 
something must be done immediately to 
stop all further investigation on his part, I 
hurriedly bade Margaret good-by, promising 
to see her early the next day. 

I took Mariette by the arm and led him 
to our carriage, and by my instructions we 
were driven to his home by a roundabout 
route. On the way I told him that I alone 
could unravel the mystery of that picture. 
I insisted that he give me his word of 
honor that he would leave the matter to 
me, and I obtained his promise only by 
agreeing to tell him all of the story at the 
proper time. You may imagine my feel- 
ings as I drove back to my hotel. Here 
was a young girl with a picture that com- 
pleted a lost Egyptian alphabet, and this 
young girl I had heard reading ancient 
Egyptian as one of our children would 
read English. I knew that I was just on 
the threshold of one of the greatest 
scientific discoveries of the age, or about 
to have a wonderful psychological phe- 
nomenon explained to me. 

The next step was to find the painter of 
the pictures. I went to the art-store, but 
they knew nothing of him. I left in- 
structions that his name and address were 
to be secured if he should bring another 
picture. I employed a private detective 
and paid the art-dealer to inform the de- 
tective at once in case the artist came to 
the store or sent a messenger. 

Week after week passed with no sign of 
the artist and no more pictures. Margaret 
regained her composure and seemed to be 
in a far happier frame of mind. She told 
me she knew she should some day meet 
the artist and all would be well. 

Some time after this, when I called, 
Margaret quietly told me she had seen that 
day, in the living flesh. the spirit that had 
come to her in her dreams. She was calm 
and serene. She told me that recently she 
had been going to a museum in the morn- 
that there had been attracted 


ings; she 
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by the Egyptian collection and that in this 
collection there was a curious mummy case 
of an Egyptian Princess, the most beautiful 
It was different from 
its resemblance to a 


she had ever seen. 
the others, in that 
human form was much more pronounced, 
The work upon it was ornate.  Evi- 
dently, it had taken many months and 
infinite pains to decorate this case. She 
said this mummy had a peculiar fascination 
for her, that she often stood over the glass 
case and gazed down upon the form of the 
Egyptian Princess. That morning she 
stood for a long time dreaming of the 
past and gazing down through the glass 
top of the case upon the mute form beneath 
until, finally, she felt that some one was 


looking intently at her. She glanced 


across and there upon a settee sat the 
living realization of her visions. He wasa 


young man. Sitting there he looked into 
her eyes and at first seemed spell-bound. 
For a time—she did not know how long 
—neither moved. Then he started as if to 
approach her, and with a great effort she 
turned her eyes away and fled precipi- 
tately. 

‘*But, Doctor,’’ she said, ‘*I am happy. 
I know that he is the painter of these 
pictures. I have feared I should find that 
he was not among the living, but now I 
know that I shall meet him, that we shall 
know each other and all of this strange 
mystery will be explained.’’ 

Mafgaret and I visited the art-store every 
day. We drove, we studied, we went to 
the museum, but there was no sign of our 
artist; not a word, not a token from him. 
afternoon when we went the art- 
the dealer called me to one side and 
whispered: ‘‘He has come! We have 
found him! But,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘first 
see the picture.’’ 

The dealer took us to the gallery. I 
told Margaret to be prepared for another 
picture. It was a life-size portrait of an 
Egyptian Princess standing beside a well. 
The well was the same that in the 
smaller picture. The Princess was the 
living, breathing portrait of Margaret. 
She seemed about to step forth from the 
frame. On her head was the symbol of 


One to 


store 


as 


the Pharaohs, the reigning house of Egypt. 
I shall not attempt to describe this pict- 
it 


to It was marvelous; 


ure 


you. was 
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wonderful. I 
bought it without 
hesitation, regard- 
of the great 
asked, and 
ordered it removed 
to Margaret's stu- 
dio. I hurriedly 
took Margaret 
home and 
told the cabman to 
drive to the address 
of the artist. He 
took me to an out- 
of-the-way part of 
the city. We 
stopped before 
very old and dingy 
building. I hand- 
ed my card to the 
concierge and 
asked him to de- 


less 


sum 


then 


a 


liver it immedi- 
ately to Mr. David 
Carleton, for that 
was the name 
given me by the 
art-dealer. After 
climbing many 
flights of stairs, 
I was shown into 
what was appar- 
ently an = artist’s 
studio. The room 


was just beneath 
the roof. I 
met by a 
man about thirty 
years old, tall and 
straight. His com- 
plexion was olive; 
his hair, black ; his 
eyes were dark and 
unusually large and 
far apart. He was 
dressed in a 
walking-suit. 
There was nothing 
in his appearance 
to 
tricity. 

I told him that 


was 
young 


neat 


indicate eccen 


a friend of mine 
in whom I was 
very much _inter- 


PHARAOH. 
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ested had bought four of his paintings— 
the three paintings of Egyptian scenes, and, 
finally, the portrait of the Egyptian Princess. 
I asked him if the pictures were original. 
He replied that they were works of imagi- 
nation. I then complimented him upon his 
knowledge of Egypt. To this he made no 
reply, but I could see that he was men- 
tally taking my measure. 

We dropped into an easy conversation 
about the pictures. I told him whoI was, 
and that I followed the study of the 
human mind, simply as a matter of interest 
and from a scientific viewpoint. I could 
see that he was becoming interested. I 
made up my mind that the best thing to 
do was to be perfectly frank and straight- 
forward. I told him that a patient under 
my charge had brought me to him. After 
some further conversation, I asked if he 
would not come to my hotel and dine 
with me. He consented. 

After dinner we lighted our cigars and 
drew up before the fire. During the 
dinner I could see that he was gradually 
throwing off his reserve. He dropped the 


indifferent manner of the man of the world 
and indicated a deep interest in me and 


what I had tosay. Fora few moments we 
sat before the fire and smoked in silence. 
Then I put the question to him point- 
blank: ‘‘Who was the subject of your last 
painting—the Egyptian Princess?’’ There 
was a long silence, during which he gazed 
into the glowing coals. 

Finally he turned to me and said: ‘‘I 
like you. I believe you are worthy of my 
confidence, so I will tell you my story with- 
out reserve. 

‘It is possible you may think I am 
demented, or that I am a dreamer, but I 
know that while my experience has been 
unusual, I am perfectly sane. I assure you 
I have had a terrible burden to carry, and 
it will be a relief to share it with another. 

‘‘The painting you bought to-day was 
from two subjects—one, but a dream, a 
recollection; the other, from the life. 
The recollection was that of a Princess who 
lived in Egypt centuries ago. The living 
subject was a young girl I saw recently in 
&@ museum. 

‘*Now, Doctor, I know who this young 
lady is. I know that you are a very warm 
friend of her family. I painted that picture 
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in the hope that it would lead to my meet- 
ing her. 

‘*T tell you this because I feel that you 
will be a friend to me and help me. I 
will tell you my story from the beginning 
—the story of my physical life in the 
present, and a story that you may call a 
dream, but I assure you the one to me is 
just as actual as the other. In fact, I 
sometimes think that my existence in my 
dreams is the more real of the two. 

‘‘My father was a merchant in New 
York city. He was fairly prosperous. I 
was educated to be a painter, first in New 
York and afterward here in Paris. In 
Paris I led the life of the students. At the 
height of my extravagance my father died, 
leaving me heavily involved. After I had 
paid my debts, by the sale of my effects, I 
was nearly penniless. I could not and did 
not leave Paris. I had a hard struggle. 
Often I could get but one meal a day, and 
that not a good one. Because of lack of 
proper nourishment I became weak, and as 
I decreased in strength physically, I seemed 
to increase mentally and spiritually. At 
this time I first began to have day-dreams. 
These dreams, in the beginning, were dis- 
tant and shadowy, but soon became more 
distinct. They were always of the same 
country, and that country was Egypt. My 
life became devoted to the Egyptian sec- 
tion of the museum and to the dreams. 

‘*One day I noticed the mummy case of 
an Egyptian Princess. This case had a 
strange fascination for me. For a long 
time I could not paint, and then it 
occurred to me to paint the scenes and 
people I saw in my dreams. I painted 
first the picture of the desert. Imagine 
my surprise when this picture was bought 
—the- art-dealer told me—by a young 
woman. Then I painted the picture of 
the temple, and this was bought, also, as 
soon as it was put on sale. I became 
deeply interested, and determined to paint 
a picture in the minutest detail. The in- 
terior of the temple was just as clear to me 
in memory as if I had left it yesterday. I 
painted it. This picture was bought, but 
the art-dealer could not or would not tell 
me the name of the purchaser. 

‘*One day not long after this, I was 
sitting in the museum beside the mummy 
of the Princess, dreaming. By degrees I 
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same to myself. Half rising, I was spell- 
bound by a beautiful picture I shall never 
forget. It seemed to me at first only an- 
other vision, but of far greater vividness. 
Before me was the familiar recumbent form 
of the Princess, encased in her intricately 
decorated casket of ebony and gold. She 
gazed up with those dark, inscrutable eyes. 
Upon her haughty, silent lips the mystery 
of the was still unbroken. 
Human passions could surge and break 
around her, but, changeless and composed, 
she seemed to lie in immovable confidence 
some great end beyond the 
knowledge of mere mortals. But through 
the glass I saw another form. A _ living 
woman was standing beyond the case with 
bowed head gazing down upon the silent 
figure beneath. She as still as the 
daughter of Pharaoh. She wore a tan- 
colored, tailor-made gown. She was tall, 
and the tailor’s art brought out the grace- 
ful curves of her full but youthful figure. 
The light from above made luminous her 
loosely confined brown hair. Around her 


centuries 


awaiting 


was 


head the stray tresses escaped in waves 
of burnished gold. I looked upon this 
scene long and intently. The strangest 
of emotions filled my breast.” At last, 


no longer able to restrain myself, I moved. 
The spell was broken. She slowly raised 


her head and our eyes met. I almost 
screamed aloud, and I thought my heart 


would stop beating. Great God! before 


me was the Princess of my dreams! The 
same large brilliant eyes of brown, the 
clearly defined, arched eyebrows, the 


straight nose, the curved red lips, the oval 
chin, the dark, transparent complexion—in 
every detail she was the same. Her eyes 
dilated looked at me. An ex- 
pression of surprise came over her face, 
and before I could collect my scattered wits 
she was gone. 

‘*From that time I made it the object of 
my life to find out who she was, for she 
seemed to be the very key to all my indis- 
tinct and misty recollections. With this 
in view I painted her portrait. The pict- 
ure speaks for itself. My very soul was in 
the work. 

‘*Having told you the story of the real, 


as she 


I will now tell you the story of the 
unreal. This story has come to me as 


blocks are put together by children—first 




























































one part, then an- 
other. Finally they 4 
have been joined, ; 
and now I tell you 
the story complete 
and finished be- 
cause I want your 
advice as a friend, 
and aman of sci- 
ence. 

‘In this time 
that has been so 
long gone, my 
father was a sculp- 
tor. He was em- 
ployed by the great 
Pharaoh upon the 
temple. Asachild, 
he took with 
him to his work, 
and my earliest 
recollections are of 











me 


playing among the 
chips of the sculp- 
tors. To amuse 
me, my father made 
me small tools with 
which to chip the 


broken fragments 
of stone. He soon 
noticed my work, 
and it was com- 
mented upon by 
the other sculptors. 
They taught me 


and I rapidly de- 
veloped great skill. 
I was brought to 
the attention of 
Pharaoh himself, 
who put me under 
instructors and 
governors and I 
was: taught in all 
the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. There 
was one man 
among them, the 
high priest, who 
became a second 
father tome. He 
loved me as a son. 

‘*From time to 
time Pharaoh 
would come to see 
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my work. He was pleased with it, and 
fine clothing and jewels were given to me, 
and in the rooms of Pharaoh’s palace I 
wrought the picture of Pharaoh and of his 
people, and on those walls I depicted his 
battles. 

‘*One day Pharaoh sent word that I was 
to come into an inner room of the palace, 
and then I was told I was to carve in stone 
the image of Pharaoh's daughter. When 
the block was prepared, the girl was 
brought forth and stood before me. Of 
all the beautiful women I had seen, she 
was the most beautiful. As I worked from 
day to day upon the stone, I saw that she 
looked upon me with favor, and while the 
attendants slept, we talked together. I 
told her the secrets of the trees and of the 
birds, of the waters and of the skies; and 
she softly sang to me the songs of old 
Egypt. 

‘*Why should I tell the story? It was 
the same then as it is now. We loved. 
One day, while the attendant dozed, I left 
my work and approached the Princess. I 
bowed down at her feet. I told her of my 
love. I shall never forget the tender sym- 
which 
she gazed down upon me, nor shall I 
forget the sudden look of horror and fear 
that came into her face. Turning quickly, 
I felt my blood freeze in my veins. Behind 
me stood Pharaoh. His eyes were drawn 
together. Upon his lips was a -cold and 
sneering smile. He called an attendant 
and whispered a few words into hisear. I 
was seized, taken from the palace, and 
delivered into the hands of the high priest 
in the temple. I told him all, and my 
venerable friend wept. 

‘*The sentence came quickly. I was to 
be executed in the temple by the high 
priest. I accepted my fate with a com- 
posure that was surprising to me. Finally, 
it was the time. I was alone in the 
chamber. The high priest came in. I 
prepared myself for death, and then, fall- 
ing upon my neck, he wept, saying that 
my mind and my art were too great for him 
to destroy. He pretended to kill me and 
I feigned death and was carried to the 
rooms hollowed from the hills where they 
embalmed the bodies of the dead. 

‘‘He kept me here. I was taught the 
now lost secrets of embalming. I devoted 


pathy and encouragement with 
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my days to the carving of mummy cases, 
and only at night would I ascend the hills 
and study the stars and breathe the fresh 
air of heaven. And here, in these rooms, 
I found in a secret chamber the archives 
of the kingdom. Here in this room were 
the great secrets of the nation, and among 
them was a slab on which was engraved 
the alphabet of the language. 

‘*T learned that one of the men with 
whom I worked was a lover of one of the 
handmaids of the Princess. Through him 
I sent her messages, and at length an 
answer came back. We brought it about 
that she came to me in disguise, and in the 
secret room of the alphabet we spent many 
happy hours. Often in the night she 
would come to me and we walked upon the 
hills. 

‘*Once I waited for her and she came 
not. For many nights and days I waited 
in vain. Then the high priest came to me 
and said that, according to the custom of 
our race, she was to marry a royal prince. 
All joy had gone out of my life, but I 
lived on, now in dread and now in hope, 
and one day when I walked into the large 
chamber—the room of pillars and inscrip- 
tions, the-room you have already seen in 
the last picture—I saw upon the black 
marble couch in the center of the room 
a body covered with white. 

‘‘T had embalmed these bodies so often 
that death had lost its terrors to me. I 
mechanically pulled down the covering 
from the face. I looked and was quiet. 
Not a word escaped me; not a muscle 
quivered. Before me was the beautiful 
face of the woman I loved, calm and 
still in death. I do not know how long I 
was there. At last my friend, the high 
priest, came. He told me she had taken 
her life, and that I must embalm her body. 

‘*Thus we were together for many days 
because the process of embalming was very 
siow. Just before it was finished, I wrote 
on papyrus the story of our love. I laid 
this beneath her folded hands upon her 
bosom and then wrapped her in strips of 
finest linen. When this was done, I 
carved her case, and into the carving of 
this case I put all that I knew. It grew 
slowly beneath my hands and was beauti- 
ful. But as I labored, I felt that my life 
was going out in the labor, and as the 
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work neared its completion my weakness 
increased. When it was finished, we took 
her body and put it in the case. It was 
sealed, and as I gazed upon my finished 
work a great yearning came over me. I 
fell forward over the case, and then all 
was darkness.’’ 

When Carleton had finished the story, 
the fire in the grate was out. We sat in 
silence. After a time he said, ‘‘To- 
morrow, then, shall I see her?’’ I told 
Carleton to come in the morning, and he 
left me. 

The next day I went to Margaret and 
told her I had met the painter. I told her 
I thought that he was worthy, and she 
asked me to bring him that afternoon and 
introduce him to her father as a friend of 
mine. 

They met. I was with them. She 
begged him to tell her the story from the 
beginning, and as he told the story it 
came back to her more vividly. How 
they enjoyed living over again those days 
when he carved her image in stone, and 
the days in the caverns, and the beautiful 
nights on the hills! But his memory was 
always clearer than hers. 

We drove, we dined, and on moonlight 
nights I went with them to the Seine. I 
frequently left them alone. They talked 
to each other in the unknown tongue. 
It was weird and strange to hear her sing 
to him in words that had been dead for 
centuries. How happy they were! 

By degrees he told her all the story, ex- 
cept the last. She pleaded with him to 
continue, and he repeated the story from 
the beginning, telling her incidents he 
had forgotten the first time. He never 
reached the point of the broken engage- 
ment. 

The 


rest I will 


pass over hurriedly 
because the joy and the happiness came to 


an end. Margaret became ill. She 
declined rapidly. She begged me to per- 
suade her father to take her on the pro- 
posed trip up the Nile. I told her father 
all, and they were betrothed. And so 
Margaret and David, and her father and I, 
went to Alexandria, and ascended the 
river on a dahabiyeh. I shall never forget 
those moonlight nights on the Nile—the 
dim, mysterious distance, fancy-filled with 
all the stories of the past, the soft murmurs 


of the waters 
around our boat. 

Margaret grew 
weaker from day 
to day. She con- 
stantly begged 
David to tell her 
the rest of the 
story. Finally I 
let him know that 
her death was 
near. 

Landing one day 
near the ruins of 
a great temple, the 
two wandered off 
by themselves 
Sitting under the 
shadow of a broken 
column, he told 
her the story of 
the Princess’s 
death. After that 
she appeared to be 
happier, but failed 
fast until, not long 
afterward, the end 
came. 

David returned 
with me to Alex- 
andria. Then he, 
without any ap- 
parent disease, be- 
gan to decline. 
He died within the 
month. 

Thus the strange 
story was ended. 
I was anxious to 
get back to other 
scenes. I was great- 
ly depressed. I 
went to Paris and 
called upon Mari- 
ette and told him 
the entire story. 
He was skeptical, 
at the same time 
courteous. He saw 
how much in ear- 
nest I was, but he 
told me_ very 
plainly that he did 
not believe the 
story. 
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One day when Mariette chid me about 
this story, rather making light of it, I be- 
came irritated and said to him, ‘‘Do you 
not know that the truth of this story can 
be proved?’’ 

‘*How?’’ he asked. 

‘‘The mummy in the museum has never 
been unwrapped. That, David Carleton 
claimed, was the body of the Princess. 
He said he wrote the story of their love 
upon a piece of papyrus and placed it in 
her hands clasped upon her bosom. Have 
this mummy unwound and let us see what 
we shall see.’’ 

After some effort, the necessary authority 
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was secured. A number of scientists met 
at the museum at night. The air-tight 
glass case was opened. The mummy case 
was put upon a low table. The lid was 
removed. From within came the musty 
odor of age. The wrappings of the body 
were slowly and carefully unwound. The 
mummy was wonderfully well preserved. 
The outlines of a beautiful young girl 
could be distinguished. Within the 
clasped hands upon the breast was a papy- 
rus. And on that papyrus was written 
the story of the love of the sculptor and 
the Princess as told by David Carleton 
to me. 


FERTORY. 


By THOMAS WALSH. 


Ir when I raise my heart to Thee, the thought 


Of her comes o’er me in suffusing flame, 


Count not amiss, High God, nor grievous, aught 


That love of her should waken with Thy name. 


And when my soul upon the pallid heights, 


In realms Thy contemplation rarefies, 


Feels Thy pure tension failing, lend Thy lights 


To her that I may worship through her eyes. 


Alone to Thee, Great Father, I’d confide 
My wavering thoughts, save for the witchery 


That wraps my languorous senses in its tide: 


This unworthy incense I must offer Thee. 
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By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


HACKERAY said, speaking of rail- 
roads, that we no longer travel—we 
arrive; and he might have added that by 
thus arriving without traveling, we lose 
many enjoyments and experiences which 
more than counterbalance the gain in time. 
Railroads confine our knowledge of a 
country almost entirely to the various sta- 
tions on their routes; for the glimpses of 
the landscape as we sweep along the tracks 
amount to no more than a topographical 
impression; all human interest, and in- 
timate acquaintance with the countless de- 
tails of scenery and characteristic features, 
are out of the question. It is true, no 
doubt, that our continent has been reduced 
in practical size about ten times since rail- 
roads began; San Francisco is nearer 
Boston than Philadelphia used to be; but 
on the other hand, which of us can pretend 
to know as much about the intervening 
three thousand miles as did the Argonauts 
of °49? And though the Californian can 
to-day visit New York, and the New 
Yorker journey to San Francisco, at a cost 
of time and money comparatively insig- 
nificant, yet such visitations do not ac- 
complish much real increase of mutual 
knowledge. The visitors ‘‘arrive’’ with 
their local atmosphere and notions still 
about them, and are gone again before 
they have had a chance to enter sympa- 
thetically and intelligently into the new 
conditions and ideas. They go to sleep in 
one place and awake in another; and the 
educating and cultivating influences of 
travel are mainly missed. 

Our people learned more about one 
another during the four months of the 
Chicago fair than during the previous fifty 
years; for there the various sections of the 
population were thrown closely together and 
could not help attaining to familiarity with 
one another. But how much more would 
this have been the case could they have 
spent those months at one another’s homes! 
For no man can tell us all about himself; 
the environment in which he was born and 
brought up adds materially to our knowl- 


edge of him, conveying facts which he 
would not know how to communicate. 
But this finer knowledge is a closed book 
to a railroad generation: the train pauses 
for a moment at a station, and we look out 
and see a line of figures staring idly up at 
us from the platform; and then they vanish 
and we forget them. We have seen them; 
but they are as much strangers to us as 
they were before. How do they live? 
What are their occupations, their thoughts, 
their ideals, their griefs and pleasures? 
Has our fleeting glance in any respect 
deepened or broadened our comprehension 
of the American people, or strengthened 
the bonds of sympathy between one part 
of the country and another? And yet such 
comprehension and sympathy are urgently 
desirable and expedient, if this Union is to 
grow into a homogeneous and vital organ- 
ism. Interstate commerce—freight trains 
and drummers—are well enough in their 
way; but they alone will not suffice to 
make the American people a unit. The 
press, with all its thousands of local cor- 
respondents, will not do it; the record of 
crimes and other sensations which it 
furnishes tends rather to dissociate than to 
amalgamate us. The politicians assembled 
in Congress can do little to advance the 
matter; their business is to distort, to 
dissemble, to grab and to compromise, not 
to reveal and unite. Railroads civilize a 
country, if you like; but they do not knit 
together the cords of human brotherhood. 
They are too severely utilitarian for that. 

Nee what is needed is a sort of quiet, 
uncommercial, social circulation of the 
inhabitants of the land among one another’s 
homes and birthplaces. There should be 
no hurry: no breathless eagerness to get 
as soon as possible to a certain spot, do 
business there, and get back again; but a 
humane and self-respectful purpose to jog 
comfortably along, with the eyes and the 
heart open, seeing, feeling and compre- 
hending whatever we meet. We should 
travel, not for financial gain, not to traffic 
with our neighbor, thus coming in contact 
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with him on his hardest and least congenial 
side; not to take snap-shots at him, either 
photographically or figuratively; but to 
know him, to be friends with him, to 
chat with him, to tell him and ask him 
homely, domestic, kindly things. What 
are our differences? what are our like- 
nesses? What can either of us do or say 
that will help the other? We are both 
Americans: how close are our ideas of 
what true Americanism means? What 
should we like to do or to have done to 
promote the realization of our national 
ideals? Where do our shoes pinch us? 
where do we see openings for improvement 
and development? What traditions have 
we kept? what aspirations do we cherish? 
What do we have for dinner? how are we 
educating our children, and what do we 
mean to do with them?—The brotherly 
interchange of such information would in 
a few years work a profound change for 
the better in our national life, and largely 
supersede and diminish the importance of 
Congress. How is it to be brought about? 


The proposition I have to make is not 
original with me; it was suggested to me 


by a friend who was active in humanitarian 
work at the time of the civil war, and has 
not yet ceased to take thought as to what 
may benefit the Republic. Very likely it 
has occurred to many others; but I have 
waited some time to hear it spoken of; 
and as nothing has transpired, I am fain 
to attempt what others could do better. It 
is a proposition which augments in value 
the more you think about it; which, from 
a practical point of view, is perfectly 
feasible; and would even pay a good 
dividend on the outlay necessary to realize 
it. Moreover, certain mechanical devices 
recently perfected render it peculiarly 
available at the present juncture, and 
certain to become more so as time goes on. 
Its significance once realized by our popu- 
lation, it would ‘‘take’’ from one end of 
the land to the other; it would be prose- 
cuted with enthusiasm, and when accom- 
plished, would be used with profit and 
delight. And it would do more to make 
thes? United States truly united than any- 
thing else since the Constitution and the 
civil war. What is this marvel? The 
very simplest and most obvious thing you 
can imagine! 
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It is, in a word, having marked out what- 
ever route would be most agreeable and ex- 
pedient, to build a magnificent boulevard 
clear across the continent, from Boston or 
New York to San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
And after this is done, and has proved 
its value, build others, three, six, a dozen 
of them, grilling the continent, east and 
west, north and south. Bring out, now, 
your bicycles, tandems, automobiles and 
driving-wagons, and for the first time in 
more than a generation, do some real 
traveling. Get on your walking-boots, if 
you are among the. hitherto dwindling but 
presently to be multiplied believers in 
shanks’ mare, and learn for yourself the 
secret of the fascination which keeps the 
army of our tramps recruited year after 
year. Investigate this superb continent of 
ours for yourself, at your leisure, inti- 
mately, reasonably, deliberately, enjoy- 
ingly, pausing where you like, detouring 
where you will. Make yourself a cosmo- 
politan of the American cosmos; it is big 
and beautiful and interesting enough to 
make you forget the beaten paths of tourist- 
ridden Europe. Learn by practical and 
personal experience the true lessons of 
human democracy—not the political scare- 
crow but the warm, flesh-and-blood fact. 
When the railroad-train rushes shrieking 
across your path, with its smoke and 
cinders and uproar, and its blasé, weary, 
porter-ridden, ticket-enslaved, time-table- 
devastated, railway-novel-skimming, self- 
centered passengers, watch them scurry 
soullessly over the horizon, and thank God 
that you have been restored to the sweet, 
reviving companionship of our mother 
earth, and to normal relations with the 
kindly human creatures that inhabit her. 
Noiselessly, smoothly, rejoicingly you jour- 
ney along, striding out or wheeling as the 
case may be; you smell the breath of the 
fields and woods, you pause at the bridge 
to see the river slip gurgling away, you 
halt on the hill-top to trace the great 
highway winding amidst the green behind 
you and before; you reflect with delight 
that you are in the heart of Virginia, of 
Kentucky, of Colorado, of California; you 
look forward with content to the hospital- 
ity of the cool-veranda’d road-house at 
noon, and to sound sleep in the comfort- 
able wayside inn or eleemosynary farm- 
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house at night. Here comes a native of 
the state; stop and talk with him: what 
does he think of the National Boulevard? 
Yonder in the farm-house porch stands the 
farmer’s daughter; wave her a greeting. 
or beg a glass of milk of her. And here 
approaches an uncommercial traveler, like 
yourself, returning from the place whither 
you are bound; you may exchange notes 
and impressions with him. ‘‘It’s a great 
country !’’ he remarks, as you resume your 
diverse ways. It is not the repetition of 
an empty formula, but a conclusion from 
living experience, acquired on the great 
Boulevard. 

Assuredly there is nothing new in the 
idea of national highways. The ancient 
Romans bound their empire together with 
them, and two thousand years have not yet 
effaced the titanic traces of them. There 
was a highway out of Egypt into Assyria; 
and the vast kingdom of the Peruvian 
Incas is traversed from end to end by roads 
so masterfully built that they are still the 
marvel of engineers, struggling to hang 
their iron rails round the necks of the 
Andes. Still more interesting, perhaps, 
are the endless foot-paths through prime- 
val forests which Du Chaillu and Stanley 
describe in the African continent. These 
trails, but two or three feet in width, 
traverse the vast expanse from one side to 
another; you walk in them single-file; if 
you step aside for a few rods, you may 
spend the rest of your life trying to find 
the route again. Around you on every 
side are the gigantic columns of the forest- 
treés; overhead, two hundred feet aloft, 
their boughs and dense foliage make a 
roof through which no sunshine ever falls; 
all is as nature made it, except that single 
narrow thread of thoroughfare, created by 
human ‘footsteps, none can tell how many 
thousands of years ago. For days, weeks, 
months, you follow such trails, over thou- 
sands of miles; they were laid out without 
a compass, by the unaided instinct of the 
savage; but they bring you by the shortest 
route from distant sea to sea. Similar 
trails existed across the breadth of North 
America when colonists first came hither ; 
and the routes which some of them fol- 
lowed are to-day occupied by the steel rails 
which carry the white man and his mer- 
to and fro. They chose their 
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path well, those red-skinned, light-footed 
pioneers, and journeying for many moons, 
the feathered Algonquin saw at last the 
western sun set beyond the Golden Gate. 
Railroads may civilize a planet, but it is 
roads that are not railroads that humanize 
it. Bunyan’s Pilgrim might have ridden 
to the gates of the Celestial City in a 
limited train, with his Burden in the 
baggage-car; but when he reached his 
destination, he would have found difficulty 
in gaining admittance. To learn the lessons 
of life, we must live it day by day from 
the beginning to the end; and to know 
the land we were born in, we must study 
it otherwise than by donning the thousand- 
league boots of an Empire State express, 
or a Sunset limited. 

Our great American Boulevard is to be 
the king of its kind. Every resource of 
the engineer's art is to be lavished upon 
it. It should be not less than two hundred 
feet wide; two hundred and fifty feet 
would be better. It should be free at all 
times alike from dust and from mud; it 
should be planted from end to end with 
trees—the characteristic trees of the several 
states through which it passes—a hundred 
feet apart one from the other. There 
should be a path for pedestrians, two for 
bicycles, two roadways for automobiles; 
and a riding-path for horsemen might be 
added. At intervals along the route there 
should be wells, artesian or otherwise, each 
with a shady pavilion and benches. At 
intervals, also, there should be road-houses, 
supplied with necessary refreshments and 
facilities for rest; and regular inns, fitted 
out with every accommodation. All these 
should be connected by telegraph and 
telephone lines, so that quarters could be 
provided beforehand, and communication 
maintained between any given points. 

The route which the Boulevard should 
pursue is a subject for discussion. We 
do not have to pick out the shortest; that 
necessity we leave to the railroads. We 
are not to lay a ruler down on the map, 
like Peter the Great of Russia, and insist 
that our road shall not depart from the line 
marked by the ruler’s edge. The curve of 
beauty may be present in it at all points; 
charm and variety of scenery should be 
carefully considered, and attention given to 
the claims of the various states through 
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‘which it might be led. Limits to the 
vagaries of the route there must be, of 
course; but they need not be narrow ones. 
The road is built for pleasure and educa- 
tion, not for business; and the object of 
those who use it is, once more, to travel, 
not merely to arrive. Nevertheless, the 
indirect advantages to commerce of the 
road would be great, and constantly aug- 
menting; because people who know each 
other deal more readily than those who are 
strangers to one another. 

The outlay for the road would be 
enormous; but the weight of it would be 
so distributed as to be burdensome to none. 
Each state would build its section, the 
legislatures voting the needful supplies; 
and contributions could be ‘accepted from 
rich individuals who might choose to show 
their public spirit in that manner. The 
inns and road-houses and other appurte- 
nances should be of the first quality, and 
under constant inspection; prices should 
be kept as low as the quality of the accom- 
modations admitted. Anything in the 
shape of monopoly—any slime of corpora- 
tions—should be rigidly excluded. The 


road must be absolutely national; free to 


all, without fear or favor. Money con- 
tributions, whether state or individual, 
should carry no special privileges to the 
donor; the great Highway must. be demo- 
cratic in the fullest sense of the word; 
though of course measures must be adopted 
to maintain perfect order and render 
rowdyism and vandalism impossible. Every 
mile of the road, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, should be safe for unaccompanied 
women at any hour of day or night. This 
could be easily insured by local patrols, 
meeting at the boundaries of their assigned 
beats. 

To build such a road, upward of three 
thousand miles in length, is a mighty 
undertaking; but no great time would be 
necessary to accomplish it. Once the 
route had been platted, and the character 
and quality of the work determined, each 
state and county could set to work at 
once, and the road would spring into 
existence at all points simultaneously. The 
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number of laborers who would find employ- 
ment would be vast; it could easily reach 
to a million. If the preliminary surveys 
were to begin to-day, it would be conserv- 
ative to expect the first automobile or bi- 
cycle to make the trip across the continent 
three years hence. 

Not only would our Boulevard become 
the favorite plaything and pastime of our 
own people, but innumerable visitors 
would come from overseas to see and use 
it. The annual hegira to Europe would 
markedly diminish, and on the other hand 
Europe would begin to come to us, eager 
to enjoy an entirely novel experience, of 
inexhaustible fascination. The money 
thus kept from going out of the country, 
and that brought into it by foreigners, 
would in a few years go far toward defray- 
ing the cost of building the read. But, 
indeed, the cost is the least of the obstacles 
to be looked for. The manufacturers of 
bicycles and automobiles, alone, would find 
their reward in becoming the largest sub- 
scribers to the enterprise. For what an 
elysium for bicyclers and automobilists 
would the road afford! What records 
could be made along that endless smooth 
surface, accurately measured off into miles 
and fractions! Where one person uses a 
machine to-day, ten would do so before 
the road had been a year in operation; and 
with supply-shops at every few miles, there 
would be no chance of delay from break- 
downs at any point of the stupendous 
route. Large excursion parties would 
forever be traveling in one direction or the 
other; but there need be no crowding on a 
thoroughfare of such imperial length; and 
those who craved solitude or select com- 
pany would never be interfered with. 

So here, my countrymen and country- 
women, is the idea in bare outline. It 
remains for you to fill it out, and put it 
into execution. The sooner you set about 
it, the better; and on the day when a 
clear and flawless path, free to all the 
population, is opened from our west coast 
to our east, we may credit ourselves with 
having made a ¢listinct step forward in 
human development. 
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